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I. TT would be inconſiſtent not only with the 

title, but the ſpirit of the following work, to 
amuſe the reader at its opening by any idle flou- 
riſhes, or the cant of artful inſinuation. Every in- 
dividual in the Britiſh empire muſt feel himſelf 
immediately and deeply concerned in the events, 
a ſketch of which is here attempted. They want 
no ſtudied forms of language to heighten their im- 
portance—no blaze of eloquence to ſpread over 
them a borrowed or imaginary ſplendor. They 
are in their own nature ſufficiently intereſting, and 
require only to be deſcribed with truth and fim- 
plicity, in order to command the moſt ſerious at- 


. tention. A plain tale would rather be injured than 


aſſiſted by prefatory remarks. 
II. The campaign of 1794, ſo expenſive in pre- 
parations, and ſo mortifying in its iſſue, afforded 


the miniſter but little ground either of triumph or 
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of confidence to meet the parliament on the laft 
day but one of that diſaſtrous year. Expert as he 
had often ſhewn himſelf in preparing ſpeeches 
from the throne; he was now obliged to ſpread out 
the gold leaf of deluſion ſo very thin, that it could 
not impoſe upon the moſt ſuperficial obſerver. In 
vain were the French faid to be © exhauſted by 
the efforts which had led to their ſucceſſes.” The 
only idea, which ſo groundleſs and filly an aſſer- 
tion could exctte, was this; —if France paid dearly 
for her victories, how much more dearly muſt not 
Great Britain and the other allies have paid for 
their unparalleled defeats and diſgrace? In vain 
was that moſt infignificant of all bawbles, the 
ſceptre of Corſica,” held out as fome conſolation 
for lord Hood's ignominious flight from Toulon, 
and for the loſs of a far more valuable conqueſt, 
the iſland of Guadaloupe. The miniſter ſurely 
did not imagine, that the pride of Engliſhmen 
could be flattered by the glittering of an idiot's 
roy! In vain was an appeal made to the Ioyalty of 
the nation, by announcing ** the concluſion of 
a treaty for the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with the princeſs Caroline of Brunſwick.” The 
tranſports of public joy, with which fuch a meſ- 
ſage would otherwiſe have been received, were 
now damped by the calamitous circumſtances of 
the times. In ſhort, whatever way the friends of 
the country were directed by the miniſter to turn 

: their 
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their eyes, they ſought in vain for a ſingle ray of 
hope to brighten up or diſpel the ſurrounding 
glooms. Yet, after long and warm debates on ad- 
dreſſes of thanks in the uſual ſtrain, and on the 
policy, juſtice and neceſſity of a vigorous proſecu- 
tion of the war, as well as the alledged impoſſibility 
of treating with the actual rulers of France, there 
were found only thirteen members in che upper 
houſe, and ſeventy three in the lower, who had the 
firmneſs and integrity to refuſe their aſſent, or offer 
any amendment to a ſtring of the moſt palpable 
falſhoods. 

1795.—III. Such a diviſion, upon the very firſt 
claſh of parties, left but little hope that the mino- 
rity could gather ſtrength in any future conteſt. 
The frequency of their returns to the charge ſerved 
only to diſplay their zeal, their patriotiſm, their 
genius, their eloquence, and the weakneſs of all 
theſe when oppoſed to the influence of a miniſter. 
Mr. Sheridan had made an attempt, even before 
the king's ſpeech was taken into conſideration, to 
ſubſtitute for the mere form of reading the clan- 
deſtine outlawry bill, a far more unequivocal teſt 
of the independence and liberty of the houſe in 
their deliberative capacity, by moving the repeal 
of the obnoxious and unconſtitutional act of the 
laſt ſeſſion, which had ſuſpended the habeas corpus 
law, and deſtroyed one of the chief bulwarks of 
civil liberty aud perſonal ſecurity. The failure of 

this 
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1 
this effort did not diana Mr, Sheridan from 


renewing it in a more regular manner on the fifth 


of January, being determined, he ſaid, to allow no 
time to concert plans for exciting alarm,—no 
time to make freſh falſe accuſations, — no time to 
marſhal and arrange ſpies ;—but to call at once 
upon miniſters for their reaſons for continuing to 
depsive the people of this country of their deareſt 
Tights, after every honeſt man was convinced that 
the whole ſtory of plots and conſpiracies was no- 
thing but a wicked fabrication. The verdicts of 
repeated juries had negatived the exiſtence of any 
traitorous plot: they did away the idea of that 
pretended conſpiracy, which had been uſed as a 
plea for voting the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus 
act: they reſcued the country from the foul ſtain 
attempted to be fixed upon it by the promoters of 
the war. Irretiſtible as the evidence of theſe truths 
may appear, the motion founded on them was ſup- 
ported by no more than 41 members out of 226 
who voted on the occaſion. The inequality was 
ſtill greater when the ſuſpenſion bill came to be re- 
newed. It would have expired on the firſt of Fe- 
bruary; but the attorney- general anticipated that 
event, by moving, on the fifteenth of January, for 
leave to bring in a bill for its continuance. The 


principal debate took place at its ſecond reading, 


on the twenty-third of the ſame month, when the 
force of numbers, not of argument, again decided 
the 


1 
the queſtion, there being 230 for this abridgment 
of Britiſh liberty, againſt 3 who oppoſed it. Mi- 
niſtry, how-ver, were completely driven off their 
firſt ground in ſapport of the meaſure. The ſoli- 
citor· general, as if ſtung with diſappointment at the 
iſſue of the late trials, had the audacity to aſſert, 
that the jury were not ſo well informed of the fats as he 
20, and that the verdicis only amounted to this, that the 
perſons accuſed could not be tried again for the ſame 
crime. Mr. Wyndham went farther, and called them 
acquitted felons. Public indignation was rouſed by 
fo daring an attack on the moſt ſolemn decifions 
of different juries; and the miniſter found it expe- 
dient to have recourſe to ſome other pretence. A 
new phraſe was therefore employed to ſuit the new 
occaſion ; and the ſuſpending of the habeas corpus 
act was ſaid to be for the purpoſe of preventing a 
diſpoſition to moral guilt, —a thing which had never 
before been heard of as an obje& of legiſlative 
precaution. In the paſſage of the bill through the 
houſe of lords, all that could be obtained by its 
ſtrenuous oppoſers was an amendment, which the 
earl of Lauderdale ſuggeſted, limiting its opera- 
tion to the firit of July following, inſtead of 7il 
the end of the ſeſſion, which would have put it in the 
power of the crown, by not proroguing parlia- 
ment, to continue the ſuſpenſion for an indefinite 
time. But the acquieſcence of the miniſtry in this 


point 
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point did not prevent the noble ear], as well as the 
dukes of Bedford and Norfolk, from entering their 
proteſt againſt ſ ſo cauſeleſs an act of deſpotiſm. 

IV. It is probable that many even of the moſt 
vigilant patriots, beweyer highly they value all the 
conſtitutional ſecurities of Engliſhmen, would 
have felt leſs alarm at this temporary ſuſpenſion of 
the habeas corpus act, had they not ſeen the fame 
arbitrary ſpirit pervading other parts of the mini- 
ſerial ſyſtem, and diſcovering itſelf openly 1 in ſome 
regulations which were introduced into the mili- 
jary eſtabliſhments of the kingdom. A regular 
plan ſeemed to be purſued for gradually aſſimilat- 
ing the militia to a ſtanding army, and for ren- 
dering 'the latter more and more dependent on the 
bounty of the crown. On the ſixth of March, Mr. 
Wyndham moved for a committee to prepare an 
eſtimate of the charges of certain additional allow- 
ances to be made to ſubaltern militia officers in 
time of peace. This meaſure was finally adopted, 
though Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, general Tarleton, 
and a few. more, expoſed in the cleareſt manner its 
tendency to increaſe the patronage. of the miniſter, 
to eſtabliſh-a military gavernment,—and to de- 
roy one of the fundamental diſtinctions between 
the militia and the army. Officers did not enter 
into the former with the hope or proſpect of mak- 
ing a fortune : they could only be employed when 


the country was 1n al ; and the pay they re- 
ceived 
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ceived during the time of actual duty was not a 
remuneration for their ſetvices, but a compenſa- 
tion for the expence of, their attendance, Theſe 
principles were now diſregarded, and the militia 
were put upon the ſame footing as the army, there 
being no difference, in point of ſubſtance, between 
half-pay, and a proviſion in time of peace, for ſer- 
vices in time of war. 
V. The bill alſo for new-modelling the London 
militia, the third reading of which took place on 
the thirtieth of March, left no doubt that the views 
of adminiſtration were directed to the ſame object, 
the melting down, as it were, of all the military. 
bodies in the kingdom into one common maſs of 
vaſſalage or dependance. This bill, as Mr. Sheri- 
dan obſerved, was a direct infringement on the 
chartered rights and military privileges of the citi- 
zens. He contended that the city of London had 
poſſeſſed, from time immemorial, the right of 
commanding and keeping at home its own mili- 
tia; and he defied any man to produce an inſtance 
wherein the king had commanded theit ſervices by 
proclamation, as he uſually commanded the other 
militia regiments. Mr. Sheridan did not object to 
the raiſing of the propoſed number of men for the 
defence of the city, with this proviſo, that they 
ſhould not be conſidered as aboliſhing the old mi- 
litia; and that the trained-bands and their new 
auxiliaries ſhould enjoy their ancient rights and 
C privileges. 
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privileges. But Mr. Luſhington, who had lately 
taken his ſeat for the city, and had directly ranged 
himſelf under the miniſter's. banner, betrayed the 
grand lecret of the ſcheme by his i intemperate de- 
fence of i it. He ſaid the old military privileges of 
London bad been abfardly mat 'ntained as. one of the 
Gornic PrEJuDiCes of our anceſors ; and he 
thought the defence of the city would be better in- 
truſted to experienced officers, than placed in the hands 
of the magiſtrates. Mr. Sheridan's reply was in a 
ſtrain of the happieſt irony and the moſt penetrat- 


ing keennefs. He congratulated the citizens of 


London on the valuable acquiſition of a repreſen- 


tative, who began his parliamentary career by an 
attack on their chartered righis, and who ridiculed 


the maintenance of their old military privileges as 
one of the Gothic prejudices of our anceſtors. It 
might be ſo, our anceſtors had many ſuch Gothic 
prejudices, They had a Gothic prejudice againſt a 
ſtanding army: they had a Gothic prejudice againſt 


the erection of barracks : they had a Gothic notion 


of governing the city by the civil power, without 
the aſſiſtance of the military ; and, even in leſs 
Gothic times, a BzcxFo8D had proved the fact. 
Nay, in this new and wngothic age, the preſent 
chief magiſtrate [Sx1nxER] had preſerved the 
peace, in times ſaid to le dangerous, by the civil 
power alone ; for neither old trained-bands nor 
new militia exiſted to aſſiſt him. But after the 


doctrine 
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bo eb, 
doctrine which be had juſt heard: with equal-ſtame 
and indignation, he would not be ſurpriſed if the 
honourable gentleman were to move for the erec- 


tion of barracks round the Royal Exchange: The 
whole! meaſute he conſidered . as a juggle between 


the craft of deſpotiſm and the lazineſs of cbmther. 
cial luxury; and the reſult was the ſurrender of a 
great and proud diſtinction, which had been pre- 
ſerved with the greateſt jealouſy for many ages; 
accompanied with a mean acknowledgment, that 
the city of London was no longer capable, without 
military aid, of preſerving its own internal peace, 
much leſs of diſputing the encroachments of 
power; ſhould ſuch a'crifis arrive.” Mr. Sheridan 
having fatisfied his own mind'in ſtating his opi 
nions, declined giving the houſe the uſeleſs e 
of a divifion on the ſubject. 
VI. Other innovations were afterwards eds 
under the pretence of augmenting the royal corps 
of artillery, and providing for the navy ſeafaring 
men out of the militia. A bill, which had been 
brought in for theſe purpoſes, was ſoon moulded 
into ſuch a form as ſhewed very evidently, that the 
increaſe of the power of the crown, not the im- 
provement of the public ſervice, was the ruling 
principle. Among the clauſes laid before a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe by Mr. Pitt, on the 
twenty-third of April, there was one for inveſting 
the crown with the power of diſmiſſing militia of. 
C 2 . ficers 
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ficers at diſcretion; General Macleod ſpoke againſt 
the clauſe with becoming warmth. He ſeminded 
gentlemen of the eloquent invective, which the 
diſmiſſal of a general oſſicer in the ſtanding army 
bad provoked from the late carl af Chatham. If 
ſych @ circumſtance in the Aanding army appeared 
fo exttaordinary and fo reprehenſible, what ſhauld 


be fajd of the militia, the conflitutional army of the 


country, and the great barrier againſt the ſtanding 
army, hauld the latter ever be made the engine of 
arbitrary power? By this claufe any militia officer, 
however diſtinguiſhed for bis talents, indepen: 
fency, and publis ſpirit, ſhould he chance to op- 
poſe the views of the treafury at the election of a 
member of parliament, might be diſm iſſed from 
the ſervice of his country, without aſſigning any 
reaſon for ſuch diſmiſſal. A majority of almaſt 
fix to one completely refuted this argument, 
though in other reſpects unanſwerable; and the 
clauſe paſſed, But the very principle and opera- 
tion of the bill were attacked with no leſs poig- 
nancy by the earl of Radnor, at the fecond reading 
in the houſe of lords on the twenty-ſecond of May. 
He did not deny the neceſſity of aſſiſting and re- 
inforcing the artillery corps, in a war like the pre- 
ſent : he ſaid the militia had been looked to for 
this purpoſe, and a meeting of the officers had been 
held to take the ſubject into conſideration, in 
which certain reſolutions had been agreed upon, to 


the 
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the effeft of tendering to government their aſſiſt- 
ance in training men to the artillery ſervice : but 
he inſiſted that undue adyantages had been taken 
of this offer, as the bill authorized the taking away 
all men who had, by the zeal of their commanders, 
been fully trained for artillery duty. The bill was 
further injurious to the militia ſervice, by allowing 
all privates, who were on any account diflatisfied, 
to ſecede from it on the plea of having been bred 
to the fea,” or of wiſhing to be enrolled in the royal 
artillery corps. This muſt, he ebſerved, injure 
the difcipline of the militia. The effect of allow- 
ing one in ten of the privates to be diſcharged into 
the corps of artillery, might amount to ſo large a 
number as very ſeriouſly to thin the ranks, and leſſen 
the ſtrength of the conſtitutional force + and with re- 
gard to the clauſe impowering commanding officers 
to raiſe volunteers in the room of thoſe ſodiſcharged, 
by. beat of drum, inſtead of the eſtabliſhed method 
of ſupplying any deficiency y ballot, his lordſhip 
thought it a miſchievous attempt to alter the con- 
ſtitutional mode of recruiting the militia, Other 
objections were ſuggeſted by the marquis of Buck- 
ingham and Lord Romney ; but when the houſe 
came to divide on the queſtion for the ſecond read- 
ing, the contents were 23, the not contents 6. It 
is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that the farther pro- 
greſs of the bill could receive but little check from 
{o ſmall a number of opponents. 
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VII. None of theſe ſteps, however, afforded ſo 
clear a proof of the deſigus of the miniſtry to eſta- 
bliſh an entire military government, as the build- 
ing of barracks all over the kingdom, and the diſ- 
tribution of donations among the: ſoldiers at the 
public expence, but without the conſent or know- 
ledge of thoſe, who alone ought to have the com- 


maad and diſpoſal of the public purſe. -. Sotne 


ſtriking inſtances of the latter kind were brought 
forward for the conſideration of patliament by ge- 
netal Macleod, whoſe exertions in an affair of ſuch 
peculiar delicacy fully confirmed his former claims 


to the grat itude and applauſe of his country. The 


manner in which he introduced the buſineſs was 
equally modeſt and candid. . He had given pre- 
vious notice of bis intention to ſubmit to the 


houſe a few. remarks. on an extra- allowance lately 
granted to non- commiſſioned officers and privates 


tby his majeſty's directions; and he had not the 
deaſt doubt but the importance of the ſubject 
would now obtain for him a patient hearing. He 
held it to be a grand principle of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, that the king had no right to iſſue or- 
ders for the payment of any ſums of money, which 
were afterwards to come out of the public purſe of 
the nation, without the conſent of parliament. 
He knew he was about to tread on delicate 
ground, but it ſhould only be with the greateſt 
* that he ſhould mention the name of his 
. + majeſty, 


. 


majeſty. There was another royal perſonage alſo, 


to whoſe name he ſhould have occaſion to allude; 


apd, before he did ſo, he begged to aſſure the 
houſe, that no one could entertain a higher eſteem 
for the duke of York than he did; but he thought 
his name had been made uſe of i in a very fingular 
manner, in order to cover miniſters from acts for 
which they ought to be, and he believed were, 
reſponfible.— He then read a circular letter, which 
had been ſent from the duke of York to the war- 
office, dated the eighteenth of April, the purport 
of which was, That his majeſty had given or- 
ders, and he noticed the ſame to the ſecretary at 
war, in order that he might tranſmit letters to the 


different general officers commanding regiments, 


that, on account of the very high price of provi- 
ſions, the ſoldiers ſhould not pay more than four 
pence halfpenny per pound for meat, but that all 
above that ſum ſhould be made good out of the 
public purſe.” He ſaid, he thought it neceffary 
to obſerve to the houſe, that the firſt ſtep which 


had been taken in this buſineſs was at the com- 


mencement of the preſent calamitous and diſaſ- 
trous war, when his majeſty iſſued orders, firſt 
that three halfpence, and ſoon after that an addi- 
tional penny a day extraordinary ſhould be al- 
lowed to each ſoldier for bread money. This was 
done at a time when parliament was not fitting, 
and ſo far might, in ſome degree, be deemed ex- 
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cuſable: but the late orders which had beer iſſued 
with regard to meat for the ſoldiets, was during 


the ſitting of parliament, which rendered them in 
the higheſt degree unconſtitutional and dangerous. 
More TREASON AGAINST THE coxnsfttution 
contd not well be uttered, than todo contained in the 
five or fix lines of the order in the circular letter he 
had juſt before read to the houſe. After dwelling a 
little longer on this point, the general entered into 
a calculation of the amount of the extras. He 
ſuppoſed he was greatly under the mark, when he 
ſtated the army in this iſland at 100,000 men, in 
which caſe the allowance for bread and fundries at 
the commencement of the war would ſomewhat 
exceed 380, o00l. Of the late allowance for meat 
it was impoſſible to make any preciſe or definitive 
eſtimate ; but if added to the continuance of a 
penny a day extraordinary for bread, the total of 
both certainly would not fall ſhort of the former 


ſum. The general did not think theſe allowances 


more than the exigency of the rimes demanded : 
but he contended, that it was not conſtitutional 
for the executive branch of government to grant 
money for the ſupport of the army, without the 


knowledge and conſent of parliament. The very 


exiſtence of the army, from year to year, de- 
pended on the breath of parliament, that paſſed 


the mutiny act. The name of his royal highneſs, 


the commander 1 in chief, had been abuſed to an 


unconſtitutional 
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unconſtitutional purpoſe. Why did not ſome of 
the miniſters tell his highneſs, that the meaſure 
in queſtion was unconſtitutionalꝰ A ſimple man- 
date from the ſecretary at war, — ſcarcely ſo much, 
—an order by a clerk of the war- office, counter- 
figned, indeed, afterwards, by the ſecretary at war, 
had laid a burthen on this country of near a mil- 
lion fterling! This burthen was laid, not in the 
receſs, but during the ſitting of parliament, as if a 
ſtudied inſult had been intended, or a precedent 
ſought, by which miniſters might at any time take 
the money of the people without the conſent of 
their repreſentatives. The mode, in which theſe 
allowances were made, had a tendency to impreſs 
the ſoldiers with a conviction, and the correſpond- 
ing ſentiments, that they depended for every com- 
fort and douceur, not on the virtue and patriotiſm 
of their fellow ſubjects, but on the royal bounty. 
Some handſome addition to the pay of the army 
was loudly demanded by the increaſed price of all 
neceſſaries; but it ſhould be made in a conſtitu- 
tional manner. By the preſent mode, three great 
3 diſadvantages or grievances were incurred :—firſt, 
the people paid an additional tax ;—24ly, the price 
of proviſions was enhanced, by the certainty the 
butchers had, that the ſoldiers could have no 
other intereſt than to pay any price that was de- 
manded; and thus too a diſtinction and rivalty were 


eſtabliſhed between the army and men in civil 
D {tations : 
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ſtations :—3dly, what was worſt of all, it was by 
ſuch ſtrides of the executive power over the popu- 
lar and ariſtocratical barriers of the conſtitution, 
in almoſt every country in Europe that the people, 
fell, helpleſs, though often voluntary, ſlaves, into 
the hands of courts. The general enforced theſe 
and a variety of other arguments with the utmoſt 
ardour of patriotiſm and energy of language : he 
pointed out the danger that muſt ariſe from the 
accumulation of ſuch precedents; he ſhewed how 
glorious an attainment it would be, and how ſalu- 
tary to the conſtitution, if the additional allowance 
to the army could be ſuſpended, if but for one half 
hour, until it ſhould be confirmed and ſanctioned 
by the voice of parliament: he therefore moved 
for a committee of the whole houſe to take thoſe 
circular orders into conſideration, intimating, at 
the ſame time, that if this motion ſhould be ac- 
q ieſced in, he meant to propoſe two reſolutions 
to the committee ;—the firſt declaring it to be the 
opinion of the houſe, that it was contrary to the 
principles of the Britiſh conſtitution in his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters to adviſe him to augment the pay 
of the forces, without previouſly conſulting, or af- I 
terwards ſubmitting ſuch a meaſure to, parliament; \ 
and the ſecond in the form of an humble addreſs 
to his majeſty, praying him to order to be laid be- 


fore the houſe the caules of the grants, and affuring 4 
him of the readineſs of parliament to concur in 1 
b making 4 
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making every neceſſary proviſion in a conſtitutional , 
manner. The motion was ſeconded with great ability 
by Mr. Courtenay, whoſe quotation of the follow- 
ing remark in Gibbon's Hiſtory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ſeemed exactly to hit 
the ſore or vulnerable part of ſome of the mini 
ſter's hirelings : © By imperial donatives every 
ſenſe of honour and duty was eradicated from the 
breaſt of a ſoldier, and every legion looked up to 
the Emperor as their tutelary Deity.” —Mr. W ynd- 
ham, the Secretary at War, made a long ſpcech in 
reply ; but all the reſources of his ingenuity and 
his ſophiſtry could afford no better excuſe for ſuch 
an unconſtitutional ſtep, than he urgency of the oc- 
caſion ;—a plea the moſt frivolous that could well 
be imagined, as Parliament was ſitting at the time, 
and the meaſure took place not only without their 
conſent, but even without the notification of a 
meſſage, Mr. Pitt diſplayed more addreſs, or ra- 
ther more hackneyed ſubtlety in defence of a charge 
that would have covered any honeſt man with con- 
fuſion. He ſtrove to involve the queſtion i in dit— 
ficulties which did not belong to it: he laid great 
ſtreſs on the alledged inaccuracy of the General's 
calculations; and after thus endeavouring to divert 
attention from the main point, he ſlightly obſerved, 
that whatever the expenditure might be, it came 
under the head of other various extraordinaries, for 
which the ſubſequent ſanction of the houſe would be 
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reſorted to. In the firſt place, this was defending, 


a bad principle by a falſe aſſertion. The general's 
eſtimate did not exceed, but fell ſhort of the reality. 
Beſides, the preciſe amount of the expence, how- 
ever conſiderable, was not of ſo much weight as 
the principle which 1t tended to maintain. It was 
a direct invaſion of the effential privilege of parlia- 
ment, and for the worſt and moſt dangerous of all 
purpoſes, to ſecure the attachment of the army to 
the crown, in contradiſtinction to the houſe of 
commons, by making them conſider the crown as 
the ſource of every advantage they enjoyed, or ex- 
pected to enjoy. As to the pretence of reſorting 
to the ſubſequent ſauction of the houſe, it was a mere 
mockery. To ſay nothing of the pre-ſecured votes 
of an obſequious majority, the houſe might have 
no choice then left. After the money was ſpent, 
their ſanction might be an act of neceſſity, at leaſt 
of policy: for ſuppoſe, as Mr. Francis put the caſe, 
that the houſe, on ſerions conſideration of the ſub- 
je, ſhould refuſe to give their ſanion,—ſhould 
refuſe to provide for the expence already incurred, 
or ſhould order it to be immediately ſtopped, what 
ſituation would they ſtand in then? On one fide 
the crown would entitle itſelf to the gratitude and 
affections of the army, by acts of bounty, libera- 
lity, and patronage; while, on the other, the houſe 
of commons would necefiarily become the object 


of their hatred, and poſſibly of their revenge. But 


Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt could behold with perfect unconcern this 
and all the other poſſible conſequences of the mea- 
ſure, though fully illuſtrated by Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Grey, general Tarleton, and the ſpeakers al- 
ready mentioned. It ſeemed, however, as if the 
miniſterialiſts were aſhamed to put a direct nega- 
tive on the propoſed inquiry: they got rid of it by 
moving the previous queſtion, for which they had 
a majority of 67 againſt 22. 

VIII. The farther exertions of chis ſmall band of 
patriots, and of their friends in the upper houſe, 
proved equally ineffectual to procure any redreſs of 
public grievances, or to ſtem the torrent of public 
calamity. They could not, indeed, flatter them- 
ſelves with the leaſt expectation of ſucceſs in their 
endeavours for the attainment of peace, when the 
very „ diſappointments and reverſes, which had 
been experienced in the courſe of the laſt cam- 
paign,” were urged in the ſpeech from the 
throne as a reaſon for “ perſiſting in the vigorous 
proſecution of the war“.“ A ſenſe of duty alone 
prompted them to renew ſuch hopeleſs efforts. 
Lord Stanhope took the lead, and on the ſixth of 
January moved the following excellent reſolution, 


In a ſpeech from the throne, on the twepty-fifth of Novem- 
ber 1762, a ſeries of victories, unparalleled both in glory and in 
advantage, was ſtated as an argument for making peace. It 
would be an inſult on the reader's good ſenſe to ſuggeſt to him 
the proper comment on ſuch contradiftory modes of reaſoning. 


e that 
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es that this country ought not, and will not, interfere 
in the internal affairs of France; and that it is ex- 
pedient explicitly to declare the ſame.” The mi- 
nority lords, though perfectly in unifon with him 
in point of principle, thought the motion not 
worded with ſufficient temper, and therefore voted 
for the adjournment, but giving notice that the 
ſubject would again be brought forward in a leſs 
exceptionable form. | 

IX. On the twenty-fixth of the ſame month, 
Mr. Grey called forth all the powers of a vigorous 
and enlightened mind in urging the houſe of com- 
mons to declare it as their opinion, that the ex- 
iſlence of the preſent government of France ought 
not to be conſidered as prechuding at this time a 
negociation for peace.” He placed the juſtice, the 
expedience, the ſound policy, and the real dignity 
of this ſentiment in ſo ſtrong a light, he made fo 
animated and ſo impreſſive an appeal to the wiſ- 
dom and virtue of the houſe, that if thoſe whom 
he addrefled really were what they profeſſed them- 
ſelves to be, the genuine and honeſt repreſentatives 
of the people, there would not have been one dil- 
ſenting voice upon a point thus intimately con- 
nected with the happineſs and ſalvation of the coun- 
try. The miniſter did not dare to meet the queſtion 
fairly: he evaded it by moving an amendment to 
this effect; “that, under the preſent circumſtances, 


the houſe felt itſelf called upon to declare a deter- 
mination 


1 


mination to proſecute the war as che only means of 
procuring a permanent and ſecure peace, relying 
on his majeſty's intention vigorouſly to employ the 
force and reſources of this country in ſupport of 
its efſential intereſts, and on the deſire uniformly 
manifeſted by him to effect a pacification with any 
government in France, under whatever form, which 
ſhall appear capable of maintaining the accuſtom- 
ed relations of peace and amity with other coun- 
tries.” The only aim of ſuch an equivocal amend- 
ment was to delude the public at large by a ſhew 
of conceſſion which meaned nothing ;—to gain over 
a few votes of irreſole members in rhe houſe ;— 
and to lull a few individuals into a continuance of 
their apathy. Mr. Wilberforce wiſhed to ſubſti- 


- tute in its room a more explicit avowal, “ that the 


exiſtence of any particular form of government in 
France ought not to preclude ſuch a peace between 
the two countries as ſhould be conſiſtent with the 
ſafety, honour, and intereſts of Great Britain.” 
Mr. Fox was not ſo tender or ſo delicate on the 
ſubject. He expoſed the unmanly, diſingenuous 
conduct of the miniſter with the ſtrongeſt flaſhes 
of juſt indignation. He obſerved, that when Mr. 
Grey's motion was originally announced about 
three weeks before, and the preciſe words of it 
were ſtated to the houſe, Mr. Pitt pledged himſelf 
to come to iſſue upon thoſe words; inſtead of 
which he had now recourſe to deluſion and quib- 
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bling: he found that he muſt ſoften and lower his 


lauguage; — that he muſt attempt to do away the 
effects of that abſurd, impolitic, and, it might be 
| faid, diabolical ſpeech, which he had put into the 
mouth of his majeſty, in which our gracious ſove- 
reign had been made to ſtand between heaven and 
the happineſs of mankind, — had been made to fix 
the doom of millions, and to pronounce an almoft 
eternal war, for no poſſible purpoſe of rational be- 
nefit to his ſpecies. —Mr. Fox was not leſs pointed 
in his reply to Mr. Pitt's arguments for the conti- 


nuance of the war,—thoſe trite, hackneyed, and 


_ refuted arguments, with which the houſe had been 
fmigued ſo often, yet were again renewed: * but,” 
faid Mr. Fox, there has been ſo much novelty 
in the right honourable gentleman's action this 
day, that he has not thought it neceſſary to intro- 
duce any novelty into his reaſoning,” The ſame 
language may be very properly employed in affert- 
ing, that there was nothing novel in the decifion of 
the houſe on the ſubject, Mr. Grey's motion being 
rejected by 269 Noes againſt 86 Ayes, and Mr. 
Pitt's amendment approved of, in preference to 
Mr. Wilberforce's, by 254 Ayes againſt go Noes. 
After the miniſter's reſolution had paſſed in the af- 
firmative, Mr. Sheridan moved another to be ad- 
ded to it, ſtating, ** that the houſe were not of 
opinion, that there were circumſtances in the pre- 
om government of France which precluded all 
| negociation, 
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negotiation, of rendered it incapable of maintain- 
ing the accuſtomed relations of peace and ami:y.” ' 
But this was withdrawn, after ſome debate. 

X. Next day the duke of Bedford moved in the 
houſe of lords, that no form of government, which 
may prevail in France, ſhould preclude a negotia- 
tion with that country, or prevent a peace, when- 
ever it could be made conſiſtently with the intereſt, 
honour, and ſecurity of Great Britain. This motion 
was ſo admirably drawn up to obviate all former 
object ions, and was ſo well ſupported by his grace, 
and by ſeveral of his eloquent friends, that the 
lords in adminiſtration ſeemed almoſt reduced to 
an incapacity of reply. Their ſpeeches were little 
more than echos of the ſhuffling, evaſive language 
made uſe of on the preceding day in the houſe of 
commons by Mr. Put; and an amendment in pre- 
ciſely the fame words as his was propoſed by lord 
Grenville, and carried by a majority of 88 againſt 
1 5. 

XI. Similar attempts were ſoon renewed in both 
houſes with a degree of perſevetance in one party, 
which could only be equalled by the invincible 
obſtinacy of the other. On the fixth of February, 
Mr. Grey ſubmitted to the lower houſe a reſolu- 
tion, founded on the avowed object of the war, 
which was to reſtore to theſe kingdoms the bleſſ- 
ings of an equitable peace, and amounting ſimply 
to an acknowledgement of a competent power in 
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France to negotiate and conclude a treaty for that 
purpoſe. Mr. Dundas moved the previous queſ- 
tion, for which thete appeared 190 againſt 60. A 
motion made by the duke of Bedford ſix days af- 
ter in the upper houſe, and directed to the ſame 
object, the removal of a laſting bar to negotiation, | 
was got rid of in the very ſame manner, the pre- 
vious queſtion being moved, and carried in the af- 
firmative by a majority (including proxies) of LOI 2 
againſt 15. 43 

XII. After the failure of ſuch efforts, it was not 
likely that Mr. Wilberforce's catch at popularity 
by affecting to become an advocate for peace, 
would extort a recantation of their errors from 
thoſe men, with whom he had often concurred in 
maintaining the juſtice and neceſſity of the war. 
He ſeemed willing, however, to make the experi- 
ment; and, on the twenty-ſeventh of May, moved 
the houſe to reſolve “ that the preſent circum- 
ſtances ought not to preclude the Britiſh govern- 
ment from entertaining propoſals for a general pa- 
cification, and that it was for the intereſt of Great A 
Britain to make peace with France, if it could be 3 
fairly and honourably effected.“ The force of his 
arguments in ſupport of this motion was very much 4 
weakened by ſeveral miſplaced eulogiums on the 
talents, integrity, judgment, and general capacity 
of the miniſter, whom he profeſſed to look up to 
as the moſt proper perſon to conduct the buſineſs 


of 
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of the ſtate; There was ſo much inconſiſteney in 
blending ſuch panegvrics with a dictate to that 
very miniſter on one of the moſt important duties 


of government, that it could not well be over- 
looked in any reply to Mr. Wilberforce's motion. 


But, what appeated rather curjous, the charge of 
inconſiſtency and raſhneſs, if not ſumething worſe, 


vas brought againſt him by Mr; Wyndham, ho 


aſked him, whether he thought che miniſter, after 


all theſe eulogiums, would authorize him to per- 


form his functions for him ?—or, on what grounds 


he could pretend to withhold his confidence from 


a miniſter whom he acknowledged to be ſo fit for 
his office ?—How he came to differ in opinion 
from thoſe with whom be had uniformly votedꝰ 
And, whether he was not afraid of the company 
with whom he now ventured to aſſociate * 
urging theſe interrogatories, it never once occur- 
red to Mr. Wyndham, that he himſelf was a de- 
ſerter from his former friends; — that he himſelf 
had apoſtatized from his ancient creed that he 
himſelf was an upſtart on the bench on which he 
fat ;—and that of the majority, which he expected 
in his favour that evening, a great proportion 
would be compoſed of thoſe with whom he had 
been: accuſtomed to differ in ſentiment. Mr. 
Wyndham, in the courſe of his'reply, was huiried 
into ſome other intemperate expreſſions, which be: 
trayed the ſhallowneſs of his political knowledge, 
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us well es the inſolence and folly of his vifionary 


tune,” faid he, has reached its flood, and is now 
ebbing faſt away. The fymptoms of decay are 
manifeſt, and the pulſe that raged fo violently 


will ſoon no langer beat.“ — The campaign of 
1796 is the beſt comment on the figurative jat- 
gon of this tate quack; but his opinions were un- 
Fortunately couotenanced by a vaſt majority of the 


houſe at that time, 201 members out of 287 vot- 
ing with him fo: the order of the day. 
XIII. It is ſomewhat remarkable that, in this 


and every other inſtance where the public good 


was the object in view, Mr. Wilberforce's elo- 
quence, like that of his right honourable friend, 
tbe. miniſter, ſhould make litt'e ĩmpreſſion on the 
houſe; but that the votes and motions of both 


| ſhould always have a deciſive influrnce, when they 


tended to increaſe the bur.hens or to abridge the 


Hbecties of their fellow ſubjects. The truth of the 


latter part of this obſervation is fully illuſtrated in 
the ready afſeut given to new loans, new taxes, 
new reit;ichions; and, in proof of the former part, 
we need only refer io the rejection of Mr. Piit's 
plan of parliamentary reform, the failure of his 
bill for meliorating the condition of the poor, and 
the incfficacy of his harangues to recommend the 
abolit ion ot the ſlave trade. Mr. Wilberforce 


had renewed the diſcuſſion of this ſubject about 


three 


triumphs. Speaking of the French, ** their for- \ 
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three months before, { Feb. 26] but, after a long 
debate, he and Mr. Pitt were leſt in a e of 
61 againſt 78. 

XIV. On the fame evening that Mr. Wilber- 1 
force laid before the houte of commons his pro- 
poſal for opening the door to any pacific overs 
tures, a ſimilar ſtep was intended to be taken in 
the houſe of lords by the earl of Lauderdale; but 
a temporary indiſpoſition obliged him to defer it 
till the fifth of June. He then moved an addreſs 
to the king, ſtaung in the moſt perſuaſive lan- 
guage ſuch important conſiderations as might in- 
duce his maje ſty ſpeedily to uſe every honourable 
and expedient means for teſtoring the neceſſary 
bleſſings of peace. But though his lordihip may 
be ſaid to have pleaded his country's cauſe with 
< lips of fire,” all his patriotic ardour cou'd not 
kindle. the ſame virtuous glow in the breaſts of 
many of his heaters. On a diviſton of the houſe, 
the contents, or approvers of the addreſs, were 
only 8, the not contents 53. 

XV. In this review of the various motions that 
were directed to the ſame point, little more ſeemed 
neceflary than to mark the ſpirit, and to deſcribe 
the reſulc of each. But the pen of hiſtory requires 
much wider ſcope to do ſome juſtice to the exer- 
tions of Mr. Fox on a queſtion of the utmoſt 
magnitude and importance, embracing at once 
eveiy topic of policy, commerce, population, and 
revenue, 
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revenue, which was connected with the proſperity 


or exiſtence of the ſläte. As tlie miniſter, in his 
oppoſition to propoſals of a peaceful tendency, 
had always endeavoured to amuſe both the parlia- 
ment and the people by proud Boaſts of our im- 
menſe reſources, and bold aſſertions of the cer- 
tainty of ultimate ſucceſs in the war, Mr. Fox 
was determined to make a grand effort to bring 
theſe aſſertions to the faireſt teſt, —to expoſe the 
fallacy of ſuch wicked 'boaſts,—to hunt the mini- 
ſer through all the dark windings of ſtate craft, 
and of ſubtle evaſion,—and to open the eyes of 
the public to the dreadful abyſs on the brink of 
which they now ſtood, and into which they muſt 
ſoon be irrecoverably plunged by an obſtinate ad- 
herence to the preſent ſyſtem. In conformity, 
therefore, to due notice previoufly given of his 
intentions, Mr. Fox, on the twenty-fdurth” of 
March, moved that the houſe ſhould reſolve it: 
felf into a committee to e into the ſtate of 
the nation.“ 
XVI. This ſolemn meds fi inquiry, adi not, 

the orator obſerved, to be reſorted to, but in cafes 
of peculiar emergency ; and ſuch he eſteemed the 
preſent. Whatever differences of opinion might 
prevail concerning the general ſtate of Europe, no 
man, he thought, would be hardy enough to deny 
that the dangers, which impended over this coun- 
try, were many and great; and, at fuch a criſs, 

the 


1 
the commons would not do their duty to their 
conſtituents, if they afforded confidence to any 
adminiſtration, but on the ſtrongeſt grounds, and 


the firmeſt conviction of its integrity and compe- 
tence to the change. He had introduced a ſimilar 


motion in the year 1777, after the ſurrender at Sa- 


ratoga; and though the majority then differed 
from him as to the cauſe of the misfortunes of the 
country, they did not think it conſiſtent with the 


_ dignity or duty of the houſe, at fo awful a mo- 


ment, to decline going into an inquiry, by which 
all the ſtrength of our means would be fairly com- 
pared with the juſtice and value of the object to 
be obtained, and a retroſpect would be taken of 
the conduct of thoſe who were intruſted with our 
affairs. But how trifling and inſignificant were the 
perils of that moment compared with thoſe which 
now threatened every part of the empire. Be- 
ſides,” ſaid Mr. Fox, * a ſpirit of diſcontent is 
diffuſed through the country, — not ariſing from 
the influence of French principles, —but the natu- 
ral effect of a ſyſtem of misfortune and diſgrace, 
The number of diſſatisfied minds is daily increaſ- 
ing; nor do they conceal the cauſe. They aſſert, 
that this houſe 1s not the repreſentative of the 
people,—not even virtually the repreſentative of the 
people, — neither taking upon itſelf the guardian- 
ſhip of their rights, nor ſhewing the ſmalleſt ala- 
crity in the ſuperintendance of their intereſts. If 
then ſuch an opinion has gone forth, what better 

| argument 
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argument ean the perſons have, who are defirons 
of gaining proſelytes and of ſpreading the diffatis- · 


faction which they feel, than to ſay that, even at 
ſuch a moment as the preſent, the houſe of com- 
mons not only can fit ſtil], without bringing the 
executive government to account for the millions 
of money which have been ſquandered, and the 
oceans of blood which have been ſpilt, but can 
reſiſt a motion for inquiring into the meaſures 
which have uniformly produced ſuch calamity and 
diſaſters ? This argument will be greatly ſtrengtih- 
ened by the known fact, that the general wiſh of 
the people 1s for peace ; and that even thoſe who 
were originally the loudeſt and moſt vehement de- 
claimers for the juſtice and neceſſity of the war, 
are now eager for opening the door to an imme- 
diate negociation. If the houſe, then, ſhould pay 
no regard to the change of public opinion, but 
ſhould maintain a blind and implicit confidence 
in miniſters, and be ready, without any inquiry 
into their paſt conduct, to ſupport them in the 
proſecution of the moſt ruĩ nous hoſtilities, muſt it 
zot give uncommon force to the aſſertion, that the 
houſe is in reality loſt to all the functions for which 
it was deſigned ? In what way, except by invidious 
diſtinctions and declamations againſt the preſent 
miniſtry, will the admirers of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion be now able to defend it? How can they ſay 
that it is effeatially good, when it ſuffers ſuch a 

train 
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train of misfortunes, not merely without puniſh- 
ment, but without inquiry? What can be brought 
in excuſe for the ſupineneſs of this houſe; or what 
poſſible anſwer can be given to the juſt charge of 
our reliquiſhing our duty, and of our reſiſting the 
general voice of the people? Can that conſtitution 
be eſſentially good, where leſs attention is paid 
to the people even than in arbitrary governments? 
I have always thought that the beſt defence of the 
conſtitution was not, that it tallied with the theo- 
ries of ſpeculative men; nor that in its letter there 
was more appearance of regard to the abſtract 
ideas of liberty: but its beſt defence is its practi- 
cal uſes: its beſt character is, that it has produced 
ſubſtantial happineſs to man. Take away this ar- 
gument, and leave it to thoſe who are diſſatisfied 
with our government to call upon its defenders to 
look at its practice, and to ſay that our executive 
government has gone on for two years in a ſyſtem 


which involved an expence of blood and treaſure 


beyond compariſon, —in purſuit of an object which 
they have never explained, —by meaſures which 
have uniformly failed, —in which every one event 
has been marked by diſaſter, or diſgrace, or by 
both ; and that, at the end of this time, the houſe 
of commons abets the government in the conti- 
nuance of the ſame courſe ;—it will be in vain to 
contend that the beauty of the conſtitution can be 
illuſtrated by its practice. Muſt it not naturally 

F occur, 


(44) 
occur, if this conſtitution be practically good, 
what conſtitution can be practically bad ? What is 
the true character of a bad government? That the 
meaſures of a prince, though wicked and flagi- 
tious, may be perſevered in for a time againſt the 
intereſts of his people. This, however, is not al- 
ways true; for the moſt deſpotic princes have not 
always been able to keep their miniſters againſt the 
indignation of the country. But if it be poffible 
for the miniſters of Great Britain to perſevere in 
their meaſures, under ſuch a ſeries of diſaſters as 
we have ſuffered, not only without reſponſibility, 
but even without injury, then the moſt juſt 
accuſation againſt deſpotic governments will be 
applicable to this ; and thus the advocates for the 
Britiſh conſtitution will be deprived of their very 
beſt argument in its defence, Were I, therefore, 
to do nothing but ſtate to the houſe that we have 
been now two years engaged in a war, in every 
part of which we have failed, —in which all our 
meaſures have been diſaſtrous, —in which we have 


loſt the object for which we at firſt pretended to 


undertake the war ;—and in which our enemies 
have gained more than the wildeft imaginations of 
thoſe who drove us into it ever aſcribed either to 
their ambition or to their principles, —I think I 
ſhould require no further inducements to prevail 


on a houſe of commons, eager to diſcharge its 
duty, 
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duty, * go into a committee on the ſtate of the 
nation.” 

X VII. It was, indeed, impoſſible to make a ſtron- 
ger appeal to any member of the houſe, in whom 
corruption had not extinguiſhed all ſenſe of public 
ſhame as well as of public duty. But Mr. Fox 
did not content himſelf with this general argu- 
ment: he took a particular view of each branch 
of the propoſed inquiry, and endeavoured in a ſtrain 
of the moſt commanding eloquence to. fix the at- 
tention of his hearers on the true grounds of every 
national misfortune. He held out, as the grand 
objects of inveſtigation, the reſources of the coun- 
try, and the probability of their being employed 
with effect. Theſe again he ſubdivided into a va- 
riety of heads; 1ſt, our population, money, trade, 
and manufact ures; 2dly. our connections with fo- 
reign ſtates, the will and power of our allies to 
ſerve the common cauſe; and 3dly. the principle 


of the war, and our conduct in it, to which all 


eyes would be naturally turned. If it ſhould ap- 
pear, as miniſters aſſerted, that we had entered 
upon the war with ſpirit, and had conducted. it 
with temper and prudence, the reſult would be 
abſolute deſpair. Upon this view, an inquiry 
muſt be . favourable to miniſters. © Admit this 


poſition,” ſaid Mr. Fox, and the confidence, 
which has been given to them, will be juſtified. 
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If they have acted with wiſdom and vigour, it will 


be manifeſt that the cauſe of failure lay in the 
principle itſelf, not in them. But if they have not 
ated with wiſdom and vigour, it will be ſeen that 
the principle was good, though the conduct has 
been defective. In a meaſure which involves fo 
deeply the deareſt intereſts of mankind, it is ſurely 
of importance to aſcertain this eſſential truth be- 

fore we proceed any farther.” | 
XVIII. With reſpect to the firſt branch of the 
inquiry, Mr. Fox declared his intention, if the 
houſe ſhould go into a committee, to move for a 
complete and accurate account of our loſs of men 
by the war. A paper had been laid on the table, 
ſaid to be a return of the Britiſh loſs, but which 
was obviouſly defective in many particulars ; for, 
comparing it even with the occaſional reports made 
in the London Gazette, a vehicle for which he 
had not the higheſt reverence, conſiderable diffe- 
rences would be detected. He pointed out many 
inſtances of this fort, adding that a correct ſtate- 
ment of. all the varieties of ſhape and form, in which 
death had been preſented to our unfortunate coun- 
trymen, would convince the houſe that we had al- 
ready ſuffered ſuch a diminution as the ſtate of the 
population of Great Britain could not recruit. 
This was not all ;—it was not merely the loſs of 
Britiſh troops ;—it was not the horrible confidera- 
as, tian 
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tion of the ſlaughter of our fellow - ſubjects only ;— 
but the mortality of our allies alſo, that the com- 
mittee would have to aſcertain, Was it true, he 
Z aſked, as had been aſſerted in the only documents 
which we received of the proceedings in France, 
that more than ſixty thouſand men had ſurrender- 
ed as priſoners of war in the laſt campaign? If 
this was true, it ſurely ought to inftigate that houſe 
to an inquiry, before they proceeded farther in a 
war ſo calamitous. What muſt the amount of the 
mortality be, if ſixty thouſand men were made pri- 
4 ſoners? Ought not the ſtate of Britiſh population 
co be aſcertaine( as clearly as poſſible, before the 
houſe conſented to new drains of blood ?— 
XIX. The next argument reſpecting our re- 
ſwources was, that in the courſe of the preſent war 
1 we had alt eady funded fixty millions, beſides an 
* unfunded debt of near ten millions more. We 
3 had raiſed taxes little ſhort of three millions per- 
petual burthen on the people. What was the ex- 
tent of the burthens to be impoſed next year ? 
Before we raſhly plunged into new expences, we 
ſhould be ſatisfied of the ability of the people to 
bear the load, and we ſhould compare it with the 
benefits we hoped to ſecure to them by theſe ex- 
ertions, 

1 XX. It was ſaid that our reſources were ſup- 
NF ported by the manufactures and trade of the coun- 
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try, and that theſe were in a flouriſhing condition. 
But he would aſk gentlemen beſt acquainted with 
the manufacturing diſtrifts of the kingdom, if 
they had not already been conſiderably injured by 
the war? He had ſeen papers, which had carried 
the diminution of trade and the decreaſe of popu: 
lation in Lancaſhire to an aſtoniſhing extent. It 
was the duty of the houſe to inquire whether theſe 
ſtatements were well founded or not. One fact 
was indiſputable, that the export of Britiſh manu- 
factures decreaſed in 1793 to the amount of four 
millions. In 1794, it got up again about two 
millions; but this was to be aſcribed ſolely to' the 
ſpirit of adventure or of ſanguine ſpeculation re- 
ſpecting conquered nlands in the Weſt Indies, 
and which neither would nor could be continued. 
Our maritime trade was in reality unable to bear 
the enormous weight of inſurance. At no period 
of the laſt war, when we had to contend with 
France, Spain, Holland, and America, was inſu- 
rance higher than at this moment. 

XXI. Our next point of reſource was our fo- 
reign allies. He wiſhed to know who they were! 
Was the king of Pruſſia our ally? Did he fulfil the 
treaty for which the ſubſidy was paid him? If he 
did fulfil it, why did we ceaſe to pay that ſubſidy? 
Why had we broken the contract? Surely parlia- 
ment ought to inquire into, and aſcertain this 
point. Let the houſe do their duty, and render 

juſtice 


— 
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juſtice to that monarch: let them declare, that 
miniſters have ated towards him with treachery; 
or let them expreſs their indignation at the ſcan- 
dalous breach of contract which he has commit- 
ted; and let them ſhew to the nations of Europe, 
that, faithful to their own engagements, they will 
not ſubmit to be the dupes of any potentate on 
earth. Our connection with Pruſſia was to be 
viewed in another light alſo. If he was no longer 
our ally, what had become of the treaty in 1788? 
By that treaty, he was obliged to furniſh 30, ooo 
men. Ithad been made the ground for juſtifying the 
treaty of 1793, that his former engagement extending 
only toa ſupply of 30,000 men, it was good policy 
to give him a ſubſidy of twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds for furniſhing double the number. What 
followed? He left the allies in the middle of the 
campaign; and by our ſecond bargain for an 1n- 
creaſe of his ſervices, we loſt them totally. Was 
a Britiſh houſe of commons to laviſh enormous 
ſums of money only to purchaſe the breach of 
treaties, to procure the violation of engagements, 
Teading, in their conſequences, to the deſtruction 
of all the meaſures in which we were engaged. 
They had read ſuch various accounts of his pre- 
ſent proceedings, as made it ſtill more neceſſary to 
' inquire into the fact. They had heard of his ſend- 
ing armies again to the Rhine; and they had heard 
that he conſidered the Rhine as a proper boundary 

for 
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for France. It was ſaid by ſome that his armies 


were marching againſt the French, and by others 
that he was marching againſt the allies. They 
ought to know preciſely what he was, whether he 
was an ally, whether he was neutral, or whether 
he was an enemy. An honourable gentleman [fir 
William Pulteney] had faid, that“ the king of 
Pruſſia, during the laſt campaign, did us better 
ſervice, than by direct co-operation with the allied 
armies.” Perhaps his Pruſſian majeſty might ex- 
plain and prove the aſſertion thus: he might ſay, 
that the war having been undertaken for the de- 
molition of Jacobin principles, which ſet them- 
{elves up againſt regular governments like his, he 
had rendered more ſervice to the allies by his at- 
tack upon Poland, than he could by any other 
means: he might ſay, what ſignified the capture of 
a town, the recovery of a fortreſs, or the protection 
of a province, compared with the great atchieve- 
ments which he had performed in Poland? Had 
he not «cruſhed the riſe of Jacobin principles 


among that abominable people? He had reduced 
them to that condition of ſlavery which was con- 


ſiſtent with, and ſafe for, the regular governments ! 


What ſignified the recovery of Flanders, or the 


preſervation of Holland, when oppoſed to the cap- 
ture of Kosc1vsx0?—to the overthrow of that 
diflinguiſhed man, whoſe courage and talents had 
excited the ſympathy of every congenial breaſt, 

and 
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and whoſe. example warmed, every generous, ſoul . 
to the great and ſacred duty of the melioration of 
the condition of his kind! The king of Pruſſia 
might ſay, that he had ths done more for the real 
cauſe, rendered more ſervice to the real object of 
the confederacy, than by any co-operation with 
their troops ! If ſo, it was manifeſt we had giyen 
1, 200, oool. to ſubdue Poland. Unleſs we had 
granted him che ſubſidy, he could have done no- 
thing, by his own confeſſion. If we had not given 
him the ſum, he would have done for us juſt as 
much as he had done—that was nothing. If he 
was to be conſidered as our ally, he muſl again be 
ſubſidized. We muſt either, therefore, look upon 
him as an ally gone off, or as an ally to be hired, 
unleſs, indeed, we were even to be obliged to pur- 
chaſe his neutrality, Wich reſpect to the em- 
peror, we were to give him four or ſix millions, 
whichever he pleaſed to accept; and if he ſhould 
imitate the example ſet him of withdrawing in the 
middle of the campaign, we could not withdraw 
alſo, as we were to advance the whole ſum at 
once, and thus to deprive ourſelves of all power of 
check on his conduct. But the moſt material 
conſideration was, that if he could.not take the 
field this year without ſo enormous a loan, he 
would be equally incapable of taking it next year 
without another loan; and thus Great Britain was 
to ſuſtain, the whole burthen of the war. Though 
1 G large 
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Hrge'fubfidies were paid to the Italian princes, we 


fearcely heard of a movement in that country; 
and as to Sardinia, would not its neutrality have 
been as fervitedble to us as the diverſion it had 
made? Spain had loſt Navarre, Biſcay, and Ca- 
talonia; and her finances were in ſuch a ſtate, that 
ſhe muſt either apply for a ſubſidy, or make a ſe- 
parate peace with the enemy. All this undoubt- 
edly called for inquiry, that we might aſcertain 
what preciſe dependance we ought to have on the 
exertions of our allies. 

XXII. It was alſo of importance to inquire whe- 
ther we ſtood high in the eſtimation of neutral 
ſkates, for our rectitude, dignity, moderation, and 
juſtice. Theſe ought to be ranked among the 
number of our refources; and no man would deny 
the eternal truth of the principle, that, if we had 
been deficient in juſtice, we had been deficient in 
wiſdom, and had thereby enfeebled our arm, and 
taken from the vital ſtrength of the country. 
With reſpect to America, after taking her ſhips, 
we had agreed to pay for the damage ſhe had 
ſuſtained. To the court of Denmark we had ſent 
memorial afterqnemorial complaining of her neu- 
trality; the anſwers to which had raifed the cha- 
rater of Mr. Bernſtoff higher than that of any 


Daniſh.miniſter before him. We had engaged in 


a diplomatic conteſt, in which we ſhewed our- 
{elves completely ignorant of the laws of nations, 
and 
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and were foiled accordingly. After having by 
menace and inſult compelled the duke of Tuſ- 
cany to declare war, contrary to his own inclina- 
tion, the advice of his miniſters, and the intereſts 
of his ſubjects, we were at laſt obliged to ſubmit 
not only to his neutrality, but to his concluding a 
treaty of peace and amity with the French conven- 
tion. We had inſolently told the independent 
cantons of Switzerland, that, although they might 
chuſe to call themſelves neutral, they were not to 
allow their ſubjects to reap the advantages of that 
neutrality by any intercourſe with the people of 
France. The Swiſs returned a dignified anſwer, 
that they would preſerve a neutrality which his Bri- 
tannic majeſty had often commended, and even acknow- 
ledged as an obligation. Our conduct and language 
to the little republic of Genoa had been ſtill more 
unbecoming; but, after blockading the port, we 
were content to withdraw our ſhips, with an un- 
gracious apology for the inſult we had offered. 
Thus had miniſters impaired the character of the 
nation, and brought upon it, what it had never 
known before, the imputation of injuſtice and 
puſillanimity. 

XXIII. Their diſingenuity, in having never 
avowed the ſpecific object of the war, he deemed 
equally impolitic and meanſpirited. If,“ faid 


Mr. Fox, they had thought or acted like ſtateſ- 


men, they would have told the world, we care not 
G 2 what 
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what the government of France may be, we are fighting 


to repel an unprovoked aggreſſion, and to protect our al- 
lies the Dutch ; or, they would have adopted the 
idea of a late diſtinguiſhed member of this houſe, 
who, by an odd figure *, ſaid, the object of the war 
was not the defence of the Dutch, but the reftoration of 
monarchy in France, —the reftoration of the emigrants 
to their property, and the re-eſtabliſhment of ancient 
inſtitutions; becauſe, unleſs alt this was done, his ma- 
jefty was not ſafe upon his throne, —no gentleman could 
be aſſured of his eftate,—nor any religious or civil efta- 
bliſhment be free from danger. Either fide of the al- 
ternative would have had its inconveniencies. If 


we had taken the former, and ſaid that we ſought 


only indemnity for ourſelves, and ſecurity for our allies, 
without regarding what might be the form of go- 
ve-nment in France, we (hould have had no pre- 
tence for expecting aid from French emigrants, or 
from inſurgents in any part of France, except as 
far as they might be ſuppoſed to facilitate our ope- 
rations abroad, by embarraſſing the ruling powers 


at home. We ſhould have had no right to look 
for the co-operation of thoſe powers whoſe object 


was the reſtoration of monarchy in France. But 


*The figurative expreſſion here alluded to, which Mr. Fox 
through delicacy did not repeat, had been made uſe of in a for- 
mer debate by Mr. Burke, whoſe exact words were, A war 
about the Scheldt, a war about a chamber: pot! 


We 
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we ſhould have had one advantage, more than ſuf- 
ficient to compenſate all theſe diſadvantages : we 
ſhould have been at war with the French on 
known principles of war : the people of France 
could never have been perſuaded, that their exiſt- 
ence as an independent nation, and even their lives 
were attacked; and conſequently they could never 
have been brought to make the ſame exertions. 
Does any man believe, that, for the navigation of 
the Scheldt, for a fortreſs on their frontier, or an 
iſland in the Weſt-Indies, they would have endured 
the ſyſtem of terror, — that they would have ſuf- 
fered perſons and property to be put in re- 
quiſition, —and that they would have been con- 
verted into what has been emphatically called, and 
emphatically felt, an armed nation ? Would the 
convention have been able to perſuade them, that 
they were fighting for their liberties and their 
lives, when they were clearly told by us, that the 
whole conteſt was about the navigation of the 
Scheldt, and the ſecurity of the United Provinces ?— 
If the aid of the French emigrants and inſurgents in 
France was thought to be an advantage ſuperior to 
this, we ſhould have taken the other part and ſaid, 
We make war, not againſt France, but for France : 
we wiſh neither Io diſmember her territory, nor to 
weaken her power ; but to reſtore to her the bleſſings of 
regular government, and to good citizens the enjoyments 
of their rights and property. The inconvenience 
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here would have been, that we ſhould have united 
againſt us every republican in France, with many 
of thoſe who, although friends to a limited mo- 
narchy, dreaded the re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient 
ſyſtem. But we ſhould have produced this good 
effect, that all the emigrants, all Frenchmen attach- 
ed to the old ſyſtem, and all who diſliked the ſyſ- 
tem of terror more than they diſliked monarchy, 
would have exerted themſelves in our favour, 
Through a childiſh hope of gaining the advan- 
tages of both plans, miniſters have gained the ad- 
vantages of neither. How could it be otherwiſe ? 
When Conde and Valenciennes ſurrendered, they 
were taken poſſeſſion of in the name of the em- 
peror. The garriſon of Mentz was ſent to fight 
_ againſt the royaliſts of La Vendee. When we 
took the French iſlands in the Weſt Indies, did we 
take poſſeſſion of them for Lewis XVII.? We took 
poſſeſſion of them for ourſelves to be retained as 
conqueſts, if the chance of war ſhould leave them 
in our hands. When ſuch was our conduct, could 
it be imagined that any French emigrant, whoſe 
ſituation was not deſperate, would join us; or that 
all who loved their country more than they loved 
royalty would not be againſt us? In all caſes to at- 
rend to juſtice is particularly important ; and the 
love of country is a motive ſo powerful as to be 
uſed as a pretext even by thoſe who feel it not. 
The royaliſts held out long and bravely; but what 
could 
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could they ſay to the people of France what 
could they put in their maniſeſtos of equal weight 
with the addreſſes from the Convention? They 
might ſay, If we conquer, the French monarchy will 
be reſtored, but curtailed and diſmembered ; and the 


1 2 Reps towards peace will be the ſurrender of one 


third of its former territory. The Convention could 


ſay, J we conquer, France will remain entire, a great 


and independent nation, triumphant over all the powers 
obo have leagued againſt her liberties. With ſuch 
diſcouragements on the one hand, and ſuch flat- 
tering proſpects on the other, was it to be expect- 
ed that any conſiderable number of Frenchmen 
would connect their own cauſe with that of the 
allies? We have ſo ſhuffled and trimmed in our 
profeſſions, that no party will flock to our ſtan- 
dard. It will be ſaid, that we could not be certain, 
in the firſt inſtance, how far it would be expedient 
to interfere in the internal affairs of France; — that 
we muſt watch events, and a& accordingly. By 
this indecifion, —by this want of clearneſs with re- 
ſpe& to our ultimate intentions, we have loſt more 
than any contingency could ever promiſe. Toulon 
was taken poſſeſſion of by Lord Hood, on condi- 
tion, as thoſe who ſurrendered it underſtood, of 
reſtoring the conſticution of 1789. Whether mi- 
niſters intended to obſerve that condition, I know 
not: but in their ſubfequent publications they gave 
reaſon to hope that they did. They offered peace 
and 
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and proteQion to all well-diſpoſed Frenchmen who 


ſhould join in reſtoring monarchy, without ſpeci- 
fying what kind of monarchy ; and what protec- 
tion have they given to thoſe who endeavoured to 
reſtore it? Have not the royaliſts, for want of aſ- 
ſiſtance or encouragement, been obliged, however 
reluctantly, to ſubmit to the laws of the republic? 
If the allies were fighting either for France, or 
againſt France, what ſhould have been their con- 
duct towards FayETTE and DUMOURIER ? The 
trearment of Fayette by the Auſtrians will damn 
their name to eternal infamy. They found him, 
and the companions of his misfortune, not at the 
head of an army, nor in arms, and took them, 
againſt all the laws of nations and of war, not as 
priſoners of war, but as priſoners to be conſigned 
to a dungeon. If the allies were fighting againſt 
France, ſurely they ought not to treat as criminals 
generals quitting the enemy. DuMovURIER came 
over, when he thought he had ſome power with 
his army, leſs, indeed, than he ſuppoſed, although 
it was impoſſible that a man, who had ſerved his 
country with ſuch ability and ſucceſs, ſhould not 
have had a conſiderable party in it. How was he 
treated? After extolling his virtue, at a moment 
when he had rendered his virtue doubtful, when it 
was found that he could not bring his army with 
him, the allies acted as if they had paſſed a decree 
forbidding any French general to come over to 
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them in future. It has been ſaid, that no religious 
ſect is ſo bigoted as to exclude converts; but the 
political bigotry of the allies is more auſtere than 
religious bigotry. If they were fighting for France 
againſt the Convention, they ought to have praiſed 
DuMOURIER as a convert, and held him up as an 
example for the converſion of others. If they 
were fighting again France, they ſhould have con- 
ſidered all Frenchmen as enemies in the common 
acceptation of the term; and not by denouncing 
vengeance for crimes committed in France, as lord 
Auckland had done in a paper publiſhed at the 
Hague. given ground for that enthuſiaſm of reſiſt- 
ance, which aroſe in the minds of men who con- 
ceived their hves, as well as liberties, to be in dan- 
ger ;—an enthuſiaſm, which has united men for 
common defence, who, in every moment of re- 
ſpite, were tearing one another to pieces, and 
ſending their opponents to the ſcaffold when they 
had the power. If the allies were fighting for 
France, for the reſtoration of monarchy and regu- 
lar government, I do not mean to ſay that thoſe, 
who were immediately the cauſe of the murder of 
the king, ſhould have been overlooked ;—but the 
allies ought not to have begun with thundering 
forth a manifeſto, threatening deſtruction to Paris 
and all its inhabitants, —a manifeſto, which one 
cannot now bear even to-read, but by contraſting, 
the inſenſate fury of the menace with the impo- 
H tence 
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tetice of the attempt to put it in execution. If ve 


were fighting for France, we ought to have pub- 
liſhed to the people of France, that we had no 
views of aggrandizement, much lefs of diſmember- 
ing the kingdom, or taking vengeance of the in- 
habitants. It was well ſaid by the excellent man, 
whom I have already alluded to Mr. Burke), that 
he knew not how to draw up an indictment againſt a 
o hole nation. Some exceptions might have been 
neceſſary; but theſe ſhould have been mentioned 
by name, that other perſons might have nothing to 
fear. By this mode of proceeding, I own that 
many perſons, deſerving of puniſhment, might 
have eſcaped ; but this would not have been ſo 
bad as the terrifying all France by indiſcriminate 
threats. This I conceive to be a fundamental er- 
ror. The houſe ought to inquire whether it is ſo, 
or not; and if it is, to take a new and intelligible 
line of proceeding, cither for France as a nation, or 
agninft it. To be convinced of the propriety of 
doing this, it is only neceſſary for every man, who 
hears me, to aſk himſelf, Whether it is poſſible, 
that, if the French Convention were to refuſe any 
thing like reaſonable terms of peace, they could 


call forth ſuch extraordinary exertions on the part 


of the people, as the idea, that there is no alter- 
native but victory or ſubjugation, has enabled them 
ro do ? 

XXIV. © After 
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XXIV. After dwelling ſo long on the great 
errors, continued Mr. Fox, © it is almoſt ſuffi- : 
cient to name the leſs. If we took poſſeſſion of 
Toulon, with a view not of conqueſt, but of ſup- 
porting the royaliſts in France, it was the moſt im- 
portant advantage to which our attention could 
have been directed. Yet we left it with a ſmall 
garrifon of Britiſh troops, truſting to the aid of al- 
lies, who were either unable or unwilling to defend 
it. This was ſaid to be done for the ſake of an ex- 
pedition againſt the French Weſt India iſlands : 
and that expedition was again crippled by collect- 
ing troops under the command of the earl of 
Moira, for a deſcent upon the coaſt of France,—a 
deſcent, for which an opportunity has never yet 
been found. The conſequence was, that Toulon 
was loſt, and that a number of troops was ſent to 
the Weſt Indies, ſufficient to fate the iſlands, but 
not to keep them. Guadaloupe is already gone :— 
there is little hope of retaining any part of St. Do- 
mingo ;—and even Martinico and St. Lucia can- 
not be conlidered as in a ſtate of ſecurity. The 
error of the laſt campaign has been confidence in 
the king of Pruſſia, in the Belgians, and the Dutch. 
We told the people of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
that they were fighting for their religion ; and the 
people of the United Provinces, that they were 
fighting for their liberties; but neither of them 


believed us. We drew the Dutch into a war, 
which 
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which they had no inclination to undertake, even 
in defence of the Scheldt. When their protection 
was alledged as the principal cauſe for going to 
war, L aſked, whether they had demanded our aſ- 
ſiſtance? To this it was anſwered, that they durſt 
not demand it ; but if it was offered to them, they 
would not refuſe it. I then believed and ſtated 
the caſe to be the reverſe;—that if our affiſtance, 
which they did not wiſh for, was offered, they 
durſt not refuſe it. All that has happened ſince, 
confirms my opinion. While we were fighting in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, the Dutch gave us but 
a feeble aid. When we were driven out of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, ard the United Provinces 
were to be defended, the Dutch joined in welcom- 
ing the French ;—a clear proof that they were 
forced into what we called a defenſive war. We 
onght to have known beforeh-nd, that the people 
of the United Provinces did not wiſh to be de- 
fended by us, and therefore were not to be depend- 
ed upon as allies. We ought to have taken one of 
two lines of conduct; — to have either withdrawn 
our miſchievous and oppreſſive protection, and 
ſaid, defend yourſelues; or to have taken poſſeſſion 
of the country with an army, and defended it like 
a conquered province.“ 

XXV. Having placed this unparalleled ſeries of 
political and military blunders in ſo ſtrong a light 
as muſt have flaſhed conviction on the darkeſt and 
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dulleſt underſtanding, Mr. Fox took a view of 
the naval part of the campaign, and contended that 
the captures by the enemy were greater than in 
any former war, and that our trade was not 
greater in the ſame proportion. By documents,” 
ſaid he, which I conceive to be tolerably cor- 
rect, it appears that in the ſecond year after France 
took part in the American war, the number of 
captures was 499. Of theſe perhaps one half were 
taken by the Americans. In the ſecond year 
of this war, when we have France alone to con- 
tend with, the number of captures is 860. Un- 
til I hear this extraordinary difference, under cir- 
cumſtances ſo much leſs unfavourable, accounted 
for, I muſt either ſuppoſe a defect in the force and 
number of our navy, or miſmanagement in the 
direction of it. His majeſty's ſpeech from the 
throne in 1794 held out many topics of paſt ſuc- 
ceſs as arguments for future hope. Ve had driven 
the French out of Holland: had recovered the 
Auſtrian Netherlands :—we had taken ſeveral firong 
fortreſſes on the frontiers of France, which would faci- 
litate our further progreſs :—and, while we had au- 
noyed the enemy's contrafted trade, our own had been 
effefually protected. Yet, in the courle of that 
very year, 860 of our ſhips were taken! Every 
article of conſolation held out in that ſpeech 1s 
gone. We have loſt the fortreſſes on the French 
fronticr:—we have loſt the Auſtrian Netherlands: — 

we 
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we have loſt Holland: —our trade has ſuffered 


more than in any former war within the ſame pe- 
riod :—and the recaptures bear no greater propor- 
tion to the ſhips taken than in former times. Are, 
or are not, theſe grounds of inquiry for the houſe 
of commons ? In what light do gentlemen con- 
fider themſelves? Have they been ſent here only 
to vote taxes, as. has been too often the caſe with 
the parliaments of former kings, or to act as a na- 
tional council, and to ſee that the executive go- 
vernment 1s not only incorrupt, but judicious? It 
might have been ſuppoſed, that, after the memo- 
rable firſt of June, we ſhould be maſters of the 
ſea; but of this we have no reaſon to boaſt. Our 
fleet came into port in November; and the French 
fleet put to fea, no doubt, becauſe they knew that 
ours was returned, So little forefight had been 
ſhewn in preparing our fleet for ſea again, that it 
could not go out till late in January ; and for two 
months the French were thus maſters of the ſea. 
It will be ſaid, that our fleet cannot be always out, 
To this I muſt anſwer, that, under proper manage- 
ment, a great part of it always may. But will any 
man contend that it could not have been ready for 
fea in Jeſs than two months, during great part of 
which time it was known that the French fleet was 
out? It was even reported, that, after the hips 
were ready, they were detained for want of biſ- 
cuit, which it became neceſſary to ſend to them by 

land 
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land carriage. How true theſe reports may be, I 
know not; but all the circumſtances are ſuch as 
to demand inquiry, unleſs gentlemen are prepared 
to ſay, either that miniſters have ſteered us ſo ſtea- 
dily, and piloted us fo ſurely, as to deſerve impli- 
cit confidence; or that we are in a fituation ſo 
proſperous, as to be of itſelf a ſufficient proof of 
their good conduct. Is our preſent ſituation ſuch, 
I will aſk the miniſter himſelf, as to afford any ra- 
tional ground for confidence ? I am not, I hope, 
a man to give to ſucceſs more credit than is due 
to it: I can reverence unſucceſsful wiſdom : my 
own life has not been ſuch as leads me to think 
that ſucceſs ſhould be conſidered as the criterion 
of ſkill. Let the miniſter ſay, that the hand of God 
was upon us, when human prudence could avail us no- 
thing; but let him not ſay, that Great Britain has 
been declining in every quarter, —that all her exertions, 
and the moſt laviſh profuſion of treaſure and of blood, 
have availed her nothing; and yet deny the pro- 
priety of an inquiry by the houſe of commons, to 
diſcover, if poſſible, the ſource of ſo melancholy a 
reverſe of fortune. In ſuch a caſe, it is the duty 
of every member of this houſe, of the friends of 
miniſters themſelves, to give up their private con- 
fidence, and promote inquiry. Then, if they find, 
that miniſters have been purſuing an impracticable 
object, or endeavouring to obtain it by inadequate 


means, they will know how to apply the remedy. 
| If 
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If they find that minifters have been conducting 
the affairs of the fate with ability and wiſdom, 
they will be able to ſay, with ſatisfaction to them- 


ſelves and their conſtituents, We will continue our 


confidence in theſe miniſters.” 


XXVI. What. little claim they had to ſuch con- 
Sdence was farther illuſtrated. by Mr. Fox in a 


fingle glance at the ſituation of Ireland. Fa- 


tigued,” ſaid he, © as 1 feel myſelf, and long as I 


have treſpaſſed on the patience of the houſe, I pur- 
poſely omit many incidental points, truſting to the 


force of the general argument. There is, how- 
ever, one ſo cloſely connected with the proſecu- 


tion of the war, that I cannot paſs it over, —l 


mean the irritated ſtate of the ſiſter kingdom. 


When the war firſt became the ſubject of diſcuſ- 
fion, I know I was blamed by many of my friends, 
both in this houſe and out of it, for repeatedly, 


though ineffectually preſſing upon the houſe a va- 
riety of conſiderations : 1 haraſſed the houſe with 


queſtions which they were unwilling to debate. 


not, as was ſaid by an author, { Cardanus] now 


very little read, Nunguam libentius loquor quam cum 
guod loquor auditoribus diſplice;—l felt no pleaſure in 


addrefling mylelf to unwilling hearers: but I per- 
ſevered, becauſe I felt it my duty to do ſo; and I 
ſtated many circumſtances that ought to diſcourage 
from going to war; among others, that the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands could not be retained while the 
| emperor's 
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emperor's government was hated ; chat Holland 
could not be defended while the Dutch did not 


wiſh to defend it; — and that the king of Pruſſia, 
by his conduct in his very firſt campaign againſt 
France, had proved that he was not to be depend- 
ed upon. I was then told, that my ſpeech was a 
libel upon all our actual and all our poſſible allies. 
If it was a libel, experience has proved that it had 
in it what has been held the ſtrongeſt ingredient of 
libel, urn; and I hope that ſpeech will go 
down to poſterity as a convicted libel. On the ſame 
occaſion I adverted to Ireland, and was told, touch 
not upon Ireland. I anſwered then, as I ſhould do 
now, that I muſt touch upon every thing that de- 
manded the attention of the houſe in a diſcuſſion 
ſo important as peace or war. Ireland 1s an 
important part of his majeſty's dominions, in re- 
gard to the ſupplies of men it affords for the army 
and navy in time of war. It is important in ano- 
ther point of view ;—from the identity of conſtitu- 
tion, and its being under the ſame executive go- 
vernment. We may look to it for information 
with regard to the diſpoſition of miniſters, and for 
examples to imitate or ſhun. Formerly I ſaw great 
difficulty in giving to the catholics of Ireland all 
that they had a right to claim as ſubjects of the 
ſame conſtitution, namely, equality of civil rights 
with every other ſubject. A firange jargon of 

proteſtant aſcendancy had been ſet up, as if upon 
1 that 
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If they find that miniſters have been conducting 
the affairs of the ftate with ability and wiſdom, 
they will be able to ſay, with ſatisfaction to them- 
{elves and their conſtituents, Ve will continue our 
confidence in theſe miniſters.” 


XXVI. What little claim they had to ſuch con- 


ſidence was farther illuſtrated by Mr. Fox in a 


fingle glance at the ſituation of Ireland. Fa- 


tigued,” {aid he, © as I feel myſelf, and long as I 


have treſpaſſed on the patience of the houſe, I pur- 
poſely omit many incidental points, truſting to the 


force of the general argument. There is, how- 
ever, one ſo cloſely connected with the proſecu- 
tion of the war, that I cannot paſs it over, —l 
mean the irritated ſtate of the ſiſter kingdom. 


When the war firſt became the ſubje& of diſcul- 
fion, I know I was blamed by many of my friends, 


both in this houſe and out of it, for repeatedly, 


though ineffectually preſſing upon the houſe a va- 
riety of conſiderations : 1 haraſſed the houſe with 
queſtions which they were unwilling to debate :— 
not, as was ſaid by an author, {| Carcanus] now 
very little read, Nunguam libentius loquor quam cum 


guod loquor auditoribus diſplice. ] felt no pleaſure in 


addreſſing myſelf to unwilling hearers: but I per- 
ſevered, becauſe I felt it my duty to do ſo; and I 
ſtated many circumſtances that ought to diſcourage 
from going to war; among others, that the Auf- 


trian Netherlands could not be retained while the 


emperor's 
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emperor's government was hated ; that Holland 
could not be defended while the Dutch did not 
wiſh to defend it; and that the king of Pruſſia, 
by his conduct in his very firſt campaign againſt 


France, had proved that he was not to be depend- 
ed upon. I was then told, that my ſpeech was a 
libet upon all. our actual and all our poſſible allies. 
If it was a libel, experience has proved that it had 
in it what has been held the ſtrongeſt ingredient of 
libel, TRUTA ; and I hope that ſpeech will go 
down to poſterity as a convicted libel. On the fame 
occaſion I adverted to Ireland, and was told, touch 
not upon Ireland. I anſwered then, as I ſhould do 
now, that I muſt touch upon every thing that de- 
manded the attention of the houſe in a diſcuſſion 
ſo important as peace or war. Ireland is an 
important part of his majeſty's dominions, in re- 


gad to the ſupplies of men it affords for the army 


and navy in time of war. It is important in ano- 
ther point of view; from the identity of conſtitu- 
tion, and its being under the ſame executive go- 
vernment. We may look to it for information 
with regard to the diſpoſition of miniſters, and for 
examples to imitate or ſhun. Formerly I ſaw great 
difficulty in giving to the catholics of Ireland all 
that they had a right to claim as ſubjects of the 
ſame conſtitution, namely, equality of civil rights 


with every other ſubjet. A firange jargon of | 


Proteſtant aſcendancy had been ſet up, as if upon 
I that 
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that depended the conſtitution of Ireland. Minif- 
ters ſome time ſince got over the difficulty in part; 
and, although. not in a way calculated to obtain 
much reſpect, united the affect ions of the catho- 
lics for the times. When the new cabinet coali- 
tion took place in July, (a coalition which I fin- 
cerely lament,) I hoped that this good at leaſt 
would ariſe from it, that the corrupt adminiſtra- 
tion of Ireland would be reformed, that effectual 
remedies would be applied to inveterate abuſes, — 
and that as much would be gained to liberty there, 
as ſeemed to be loſt to it here, It was upon the 
point of being gained, when, unhappily, things 
took a different turn, I defy the moſt ſtubborn 
advocate to deny, that the preſent irritated ſtate of ® 
Ireland is owing ſolcly to miniſters,—no matter 3 
whether here or there, — no matter whether to the 
right honourable gentleman, [Mr. Pitt] the duke 
of Portland, or earl Fitzwilliam ; though I my- 
ſelf have no doubt as to which of them it is owing, 
A lord lieutenant was ſent over, popular from his 
* perſonal character, and more fo, as connected with 
a part of the miniſtry here ſuppoſed to be favor- 
able to the wiſhes and claims of Ireland. He ar- 

rived : he received into his confidence men to 
whom the people had long looked : he opened 
| his plan: he was idolized, and to ſuch a degree 


* This will be more fully explained in the ſubſequent AC- 
| count of the affairs of Ireland, 
| as 
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as to make the people join with him in the cry af 
war. He called upon them for ſupport, and pro- 
miſed the emancipation. of the catholics“ 
[Mr. Pitt intimated acroſs the table, that it was 
not ſo. Mr. Fox, with a ſcowl of yirtuous indig- 
nation, and the emphatical tone of truth, proceed- 
ed thus—] © He did promiſe the complete eman- 
cipation of the catholics in Ireland: in whatever 
manner it was underſtood, or miſunderſtood in the 
Britiſh cabinet, ſuch was the fact in Ireland. 
The people ſaw. his meaſures : they ſaw the men 
whom he ſelected to conduct them; and al- 
though ke diſmiſſed not quite ſo many as they 
could haye wiſhed of thoſe whom they had long 
regarded with deteſiation, they were ſatisfied. He 
called for ſupplies, in confidence of the promiſed | 
reform of abuſes : as it was the character of the 


F nation to be more generous than prudent, large 


ſupplies were granted beforehand, Haying given 
all, the cup was daſhed from their lips : their 
eager and excited hopes were blaſted ; and even 
the favorite friend of miniſters: was recalled, whoſe 
character was worth that of the whole cabinet, — 
whoſe character had given popularity to the whole 
miniſtry, becauſe it obtained it the credit of being 
pure, —and whom to gain they had thought a 
greater prize than all their new allies. I ſhall pro- 
bably be told, that earl Fitzwilliam went beyond 
his inſtructions, and ſuffered meaſures to be brought 
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forward for which he had no authority. To this | 
I anſwer, that I do not believe it. But of what 
moment is it, whether miniſters here or earl Fitz- 
william were to blame? The danger from the irri- 
tation of Ireland is the ſame; and if the houſe 
ſhould now refuſe to inquire- into the cireum- 
ſtances, they may make themſelves reſponſible ſor 
the diſmemberment of that kingdom. I entertain 
a great partiality for earl Fitzwilliam. Whenever 
the matter ſhall be inveſtigated, I am perſuaded 
that the noble earl's conduct in the buſineſs will 
be found to have been ſuch as that of all his life 
has been: But this, though a ſource of much pri- 
vate ſatisfaction, is no reaſon why the houſe ſhould 
not go into the inquiry. The catholics are three 4 
fourths of the population of Ireland But the ca- 
tholics are no longer a party The only parties in 
Ireland are the poſſeſſors of a few places againſt 
the Iriſh nation. As far as I have heard, the pro- 
teftants and the catholics are entirely united. 
Since the year 1793, they have had only one com- 
mon intereſt againſt the abuſes and corruption of 
government. I do not apprehend any ſeparation 
of catholics from proteſtants :—what I apprehend 
is the alienation of the whole Iriſh nation from the 
Engliſh government. Many people think, that, 
\ becauſe the conſtitution of Ireland conſiſts of king, 
lords, and commons, each of theſe three branches 
3s exactly like the branch of the ſame name in 
"I | - this 
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this country: but they differ in many important 
reſpects. Many people may think, that, ſince the 
year 1793, the catholics have ſuffered no perſecu- 
tions or excluſions ; thoſe who think fo, are much 
miſinformed. But, putting all this aſide, does not 
what has lately paſſed afford ſtrong ground for diſ- 
content, and call upon this houſe to inquire, and 
even, if neceſlary, to puniſh? If miniſters here are to 
blame, let them be puniſhed : or, if earl Fitzwil- 
liam in Ireland has been madly running after po- 
pularity, by offering what he had not powers to 
grant, let him be puniſhed. But if, on the other 
hand, it ſhall appear, that the noble earl has been 
trifled with, and ſhuffled out of his meaſures and 
his fituation, what puniſhment is due to thoſe who 
have been the authors or inſtruments of this double 
dealing? Let the houſe therefore inquire ; for, 
upon the exiſtence of danger there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion, whatever difference there may 
be with reſpect to its magnitude.” 

XXVII. Having eſtabliſhed every point by the 
plaineſt as well as the moſt forcible reaſoning, Mr. 
Fox anticipated the anſwer uſually made to ſuch 
motions as his, namely, that the ultimate object 
of inquiry being the removal of miniſters, why no? 
at once move for their ri moval? His reaſon for not 
doing ſo was, becauſe in ſuch a ſtate as that to 
which they had brought the nation, inquiry into 
their conduct ought to precede a motion for their 
removal; 
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removal; although he would not affect to diſ- 


guiſe, that, if the inquiry were gone into, a mo- 
tion for their removal muſt ſollow. He then made 

a few remarks on the folly, weakneſs, and indeci- 
= of miniſiry. They had never declared whe- 
ther they were making war for France, or upon 
France. Juſt ſo had been their conduct towards 
Ireland. They had ner er ſpoken diſtinctly to 
either. There were cafes in v hich one would 
imagine a miniſter muſt think it for his intereſt to 
be clearly underſtood: but men never got the bet- 
ter of their nature It was not from any want of 
words or choice of expreſſion, that the right ho- 
nourable gentleman Mr. Pitt} could not ſpeak 
intelligibly; he was miſunderſtood by the houſe ; 
and by his own particular friends: he employed 
the gift of words, not like other men, for the ſake 
of being more diſtinct, but for the. purpoſe of 
being miſunderſtood ; even his new aſſociates in 
the cabinet did not underſtand him : of him it 
might be ſaid as of a great man of ancient times, 
in rebus politicis, nihil ſimpler, nihil apertum, nitul 
fnecerum, Mr. Fox turning from theſe ſtrictures 
to the main object of his ſpeech, brought the whole 
to the following very plain, but forcible and im- 
preſſive cloſe: © Should the houſe agree to go into 
the inquiry, they will prove that they are really at- 
focted by the intereſt of their conſtituents : if they 


reſolve to go on, without knowing who are our 
allies, 


allies, or whether we have any, there will be too 
much reaſon for ſaying that our conſtitution is 
gone. In either caſe I ſhall derive, from having 
made the motion, the ſatisfaction of ſhewing that 
there are men in the houſe, who believe the ſitua- 
tion of the country to be ſuch as it really is, and 
who would do every thing in their power to avert 
the conſequences but too much to be apprehend- 
ed. He concluded with ſtating his motion in the 
uſual manner. 

XXVIII. The inferiority of genius, and the to- 
tal want of candour, of conſcious rectitude and 
dignity, were never more conſpicuous than in Mr. 
Pitt's reply. Unequal to the conteſt of manly ar- 
gument, and ſhrinking from the inveſtigation of 
paſt delinquency, he repreſented the whole of what 
had been brought forward by Mr. Fox as done 
ſolely with a view to the difficulty and embarraſſ- 
ment of the affairs of Ireland ; though the patriot 
orator had only made a flight alluſion to them to- 
wards the cloſe of his ſpeech, conſidering them 
merely as a collateral ſubject which he could not 
paſs over. But the miniſter, willing to take it for 
granted that all the other topics were pre-judged 
by former votes and deciſions of the houſe, ſaid 
he would briefly call their attention to the only 
true point of the motion which had juſt been made, 
namely the ſituation of the ſiſter kingdom. He 
did not mean to deny that there was juſt cauſe to 

— lament 
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lament ſome occurrences which had taken place; 
but he could poſitively aſſert, that, if this affair 

ſhould be fully inveſtigated, it would appear to 

the houſe and to the kingdom, that none of the 

embarraſſinents, which might happen in that coun- 

try, could in any degree be attributed to his ma- 
jeſty's ſervants here. What inference would any 
man of unperverted underſtanding have drawn 

from this aſſertion, but that the miniſtry muſt be 

eager to put the matter to the proof ? Mr. Pitt 

gave it a very different turn, and eluded this infe- 

rence by. one of his uſual ſubterfuges. If it was 

true, he ſaid, that Ireland was in a ſtate of uneaſi- 

neſs and ferment, it was the ſtrongeſt reaſon poſ- 

fible why the preſent moment ſhould not be choſen 

for the propoſed inquiry. On this ſingle point, 

glaringly inconſiſtent os it was, he ſpun for above 

an hour a flimſy web of .ſophiſtry, and decorated 

its edges with the tinſel of artificial rhetoric. Then, 

as if he had refuted the grand argument for going 

into a committee on the ſtate of the nation, he 

affected to follow Mr. Fox very curſorily through 

the other parts of his ſpeech. He had no com- 

plaint to make of the general nature of the ſubjects 

ielected by the right honourahle gentleman as fit 

ſubjects for inquiry; though, without meaning to 

Jay any thing PERSONALLY UNCIVIL 10 him, he 
could not for a moment ſuppoſe him 8ER10Us in any 

of the arguments he had made uſe f. What an in- 

| ſidious 
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ſidious modè of attack ! * Willing to wound, and 
yet afraid to ftrike !” Mr. Pitt was very ſenſible of 
the /erious impreſſion which thoſe arguments were 
likely to make on the mind of every honeſt man in 
the kingdom : he knew that they had even ſtag- 
gered for a moment the trained bands of the trea- 
ſury bench; and that Mr. Fox had left the houſe 
no alternative, but an evident dereliction of its 
duty, or a ready concurrence in his motion. The 
miniſter's only reſource, therefore, was in wilful 
miſrepreſentation. He found it much eaſier to 
queſtion the ſeriouſneſs of thoſe arguments, than 
to refute them; and he appealed to gentlemen, 
that is to ſay, to his own majority, whether, at a 
1 period ſo arduous and important as the preſent, 
when the country was ſtated to be in every point 
of view in ſuch imminent danger, they could think 
it expedient or wiſe to commence an inveſtigation 
of ſo extenſive a nature, and more eſpecially at ſo 
advanced a period of the ſeſſion, when there was 
no probability of making any conſiderable pro- 
greſs in it? Beſides, former debates on the va 
rious ſubjects now propoſed had, in his opinion, 
rendered the appointment of a committee as unne- 
ceſſary as in another point of view he had deemed 
it improper. They were called upon to examine 
into the pecuniary reſources of the country. That 
point was already aſcertained dy the vote of the 
houſe for a loan of eighteen millions, and by the 
K _ probable 
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lament ſome occurrences which had taken place; 
but he could poſitively aſſert, that, if this affair 
ſhould be fully inveſtigated, it would appear to 
the houſe and to the kingdom, that none. of the 
embarraſſinents, which might happen in that coun- 
try, could in any degree be attributed to his ma- 
jeſty's ſervants here. What inference would any 
man of unperverted underſtanding have drawn 
from this aſſertion, but that the miniſtry muſt be 
eager to put the matter to the proof ? Mr. Pitt 
gave it a very different turn, and eluded this infe- 
rence by one of his uſual ſubterfuges. If it was 
true, he aid, that Ireland was in a ſtate of uneaſi- 
neſs and ferment, it was the ſtrongeſt. reaſon po. 
fible why the preſent moment ſhould not be choſen 

for the propoſed inquiry. On this ſingle point, 

glaringly inconſiſtent os it was, he ſpun for above 
an hour a flimſy web of .ſophiſtry, and decorated 
its edges with the tinſel of artificial rhetoric. Then, 
as if he had refuted the grand argument for going 
into a committee on the ſtate of the nation, he 
affected to follow Mr. Fox very curſorily through 
the other parts of his ſpeech. He had no com- 
plaint to make of the general nature of the ſubjects 
ielected by the right honourable gentleman as fit 
ſubjects for inquiry; though, without meaning ts 


Jay any thing PERSONALLY UNCIVIL 70 him, he 
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of the arguments he had made uſe of, What an in- 
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fidious monde of attack ! © Willing to wound, and 


yet afraid to firike !” Mr. Pitt was very fenfible of 
the” /erious impreſſion which thoſe arguments were 


likely to make on the mind of every honeſt man in 


the kingdom : he knew that they had even ſtag- 


gered for a moment the trained bands of the trea- 
fury bench ; and that Mr. Fox had left the houſe 


no alternative, but an evident dereliction of its 
duty, or a ready concurrence in his motion. The 
miniſter's only reſource, therefore, was in wilful 


miſrepreſentation. He found it much eaſier to 


queſtion the ſeriouſneſs of thoſe arguments, than 
to refute them ; and he appealed to gentlemen, 


that is to ſay, to his own majority, whether, at a 


period ſo arduous and important as the preſent, 
when the country was ſtated to be in every point 
of view in ſuch imminent danger, they could think 
it expedient or wiſe to commence an inveſtigation 
of ſo extenſive a nature, and more eſpecially at fo 
advanced a period of the ſeſſion, when there was 
no probability of making any confiderable pro- 
greſs in it? Beſides, former debates on the va 
rious ſubjects now propoſed had, in his opinion, 
rendered the appointment of a committee as unne- 
ceſſary as in another point of view he had deemed 
it improper. They were called upon to examine 
into the pecuniary reſources of the country. That 
point was already aſcertained dy the vote of the 
houſe for a loan of eighteen millions, and by the 
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probable efficiency of taxes to a large amount 
With reſpect to the decreaſe of population, he ad- 
mitted that in the courſe of a war fo novel in its 
nature, and ſo unexampled i in its conſequences as 
the preſent, we muſt loſe a conſiderable number of 
men ; yet the ſacrifice, great as it was, was neceſ- 
fary for the good of the whole, and the loſs was 
ſwallowed up in the magnitude of the obje& we 
were engaged for. The great augmentation of 
the army and navy muſt certainly affect popula- 
tion ; yet ſo far from manufactures having de- 
creaſed, the exports in the laſt year had been 
greater than in any former year of war,—The in- 
creaſed price of inſurance aroſe from the unex- 
ampled extent of our commerce, and the almoſt 
total annihilation of that of France, which led her 
attention to the equipment of privateers. In ad- 
dition to this, as the enemy had hardly in any 
one inſtance contended for the empire of the 


ſea, ſmall divifions of their fleet were better en- 


abled to haraſs our commerce. —Had any in- 
quiry on the ſubject of our own reſources 
been neceſſary, it ought to have preceded the 
conſideration of ways and means.—The argu- 
ments reſpecting other nations appeared to Mr. 
Pitt equally ſtrange and unfounded. The failure 
on the part of the king of Pruſſia was no reaſon 
why this country ought never again to enter 
into a treaty of a ſimilar nature; and if the em- 
| peror's 
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peror's exertions were checked by the pecuniary 
inability imputed to him, the natural conclufion to 
be drawn from the former opimons of the houſe 
on the ſubject of the war was, that Great Britain, 
poſſeſſing reſources of money, ſhould by means of 
theſe reſources enable the emperor to bring his 
troops into the field. —It was unfortunately too 
true, that the ſucceſs of our allies had not cor- 
reſponded with our hopes; but though the effect 
of their aſſiſtance was not diſplayed in victories 
and conqueſts, yet they had divided a force, 
which, if concentrated, might have been infinitely 
more deſtructive.— The king of Sardinia had not 
the option of neutrality, as the French had de- 
clared war againſt him.—An inquiry into the con- 
duct of the executive government of this country 
towards neutral powers could anſwer no poſſible 
good end at the preſent moment: whenever the 
Pr oper time for ſuch inquiry ſhould come, it would 
be found conformable to the laws of nations, and 
governed in every inſtance by the principles of 
juſtice and moderation; but miniſters at home 
were not chargeable with every particular expreſ- 
fion made uſe of by his majeſty's ſervants abroad. 
—As to that often diſputed point, the object of 
the war, adminiſtration had thought it conſonant 
to good ſenſe and policy not to preclude them- 
felves by ſpecific declarations from taking advan- 
tage of any fortuitous circumſtance which might 
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happen during its continuance.— The charges 


alſo which were brought againſt them of a want 


of vigilance and activity in conducting it, had 


been ſo repeatedly anſwered before, that nothing 
new could now be urged on the ſubject. It was, 
indeed, natural for the right honourable gentle- 
man, who made the motion, to forget all our ad- 
vantages, while he remembered and often exagge- 
rated our misfortunes—it was natural for him to 
leſſen the value of our canqueſts, and to depre- 
ciate the ſplendor of our victories :—but the queſ- 
tion for the conſideration of the houſe was, W he- 
ther or not they were to retract all the opinions 
which they had ſo often and ſo ſolemnly pro- 
nounced; and whether they would employ con- 
ceſſion and ſubmiſſion as the moſt likely means to 
obtain an honourable, a ſecure, and a laſting 
peace? Thoſe gentlemen who looked to ſuch a 
peace from a vigorous proſecution of the war, and 
thoſe who did not impute a temporary interrup- 
tion of ſucceſs to want of judgment or to guilt, 
would not, Mr. Pitt was ſure, withdraw their con- 


fidence from his majeſty's miniſters, without proof 


of their want of capacity: if they did, it would not 
be to make room for thoſe who, inſtead of en- 
countering difficulties, were diſpoſed to ſhrink 
from them; but for perſons who would not make 
the diſgrace of the nation the firſt ſtep to a peace, 
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He concluded by moving that the houſe ſhould 
adjourn. 

XXIX. As ſoon as Mr. Pitt ſat down, Mr. She- 
ridan roſe, not, he ſaid, from an idea that any ex- 
ertions of his could give the leaſt additional force 
to the arguments which his right honourable 
friend had urged with ſo much ability and elo- 
quence; but in order to make ſome remarks on 
what had juſt fallen from the chancellor of the 
exchequer. He felt the utmoſt confidence in aſ- 
ſerting, that the arguments of Mr. Fox had, in 
no one inſtance, been anſwered by the right ho- 
nqurable gentleman, though poſſeſſed of talents 
which ſeldom: left him without reſources upon 
ſuch occaſions. Mr. Sheridan therefore had this 
farther reaſon for being ſatisfied with the impreſ- 
ſions which his honourable friend's animated and 
brilliant ſpeech had made on his mind: he was 
fully perſuaded, hat it was unanſwerable. By way 
of proof, he need only refer to the very reply made 
by Mr. Pitt, who, with great ingenuity and art, 
had paſſed by and negledted all the arguments 
which carried with them tho moſt irreſiſtiblę con- 
viction, and had totally miſtated and miſrepre- 
ſented the few he had thought proper to notice; 
The queſtion which had been put to the houſe 
for their inveſtigation was, Wether or 19 o great 
@ portion of calamity had been ſuffered by the coun- 
wry during the progreſs of this unhappy war, as to 
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He that blame muſt be attached ſomewhere; and 
whether it was not becoming the dignity and charac- 
ter of the houſe to inquire where that blame lay ? 
Mr. Pitt, however, had ſtated, that the motion 
was brought forward for the purpoſe of reverſing 
the determinations of the houſe; and that it was 
too late, becauſe the effect of it would be to make 
the houſe retract the whole of the declarations 
they had made from the beginning of the ſeſſion. 
This was a groſs miſrepreſentation ; for the queſ- 
tion of war and peace had been carefully kept out 
of ſight during the whole of the ſpeech of his ho- 
nourable friend. The houſe, indeed, had been 
called upon to inquire, whether they choſe to 
purſue the ſame object by the ſame means; and 
whether they would leave the execution of their 
defigns in the ſame hands, in which they had fo 
long been veſted? According to Mr. Pitt's mode 
of reaſoning, no calamities which might befal the 
country, no neglect or miſconduct of miniſters, 
however productive of the moſt pernicious conſe- 
quences, would juſtify a call upon the houſe to 
inquire into the actual ſtate of the nation, or to 
inveſtigate the cauſes of ſuch calamities, and the 
effects of ſuch miſconduct, That right honour- 
able gentleman had, indeed, allowed, at the con- 
eluſion of his ſpeech, that the miſconduct of mi- 
niſters was a proper object of inquiry, and that, if 
it ſhould be proyed, a motion aught to be made 
| for 
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for their removal,” inſinuating, at the ſame time; 
that ſucceſſors ſhould not be appointed who would 
diſgrace the country. Mr. Sheridan did not be- 
lieve it a difficult matter to find men, even in the 
lines of oppoſition, who would not diſgrace the 
country ſo much as its preſent miniſters. Ano- 
ther invidious inſinuation had been thrown out 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, in pronounc- 
ing an eulogium on the conduct of the army and 
navy, as if Mr. Fox, by omitting to ſtate their 
ſervices, had forgotten their merit. The houſe, 
however, Mr. Sheridan obſerved, were too well 
acquainted with the candour of his right honour- 
able friend, to allow that he had, upon any occa- 
ſion, taken away from their merit, or loſt an op- 
portunity of paying that tribute of juſt applauſe, 
which the ſervices and bravery of our army and 
navy had ſo repeatedly merited from every friend 
to the country. Mr. Pitt had alſo contended that 
the diſcuſſion ought to have been brought for- 
ward previous to the vote of ſupply; but, if this 
had been done, would not the right honourable 
gentleman have ſaid, that it could only proceed 
from a factious and turbulent ſpirit to agitate a 
queſtion of ſuch a nature while the enemy was at 
the door, and the houſe had not granted the aids 
that alone could enable the country to reſiſt the 
dangers which threatened them? And now, when 
miniſters had brought the country into a ſituation 
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of the utmoſt perl, they told the houſe, that having 
agreed to provide for the neceſſities which their 
miſconduct had brought on, it was pledged to 
fupport them with unlimited confidence, and 
without being informed how thoſe neceffities had 
been produced! Did all inquiry ceafe when the 
ſupplies were voted? Did they operate as a tem- 
porary act of indemnity, and ſcreen the miniſter 
from all the ſins of the ſeſſion? In that caſe, Mr. 
Sheridan thought that the houſe had better ſuſ- 
pend its parliamentary functions, and vote a dic- 
tator at once, till the war was over, than continue 
them with ſuch a diſgraceful acquieſcence,— 
Having fully illuſtrated this leading point, he en- 
tered into a minute expoſition of the other falla- 
cies, miſtatements, and unfair concluſions in Mr, 
Pitt's ſpeech.—The. drains from our population 
were evident from a review of the prefent ſtate of 
the recruiting ſervice, where we ſaw regiments 
filled up with decrepid old men and boys.—The 
increaſe of exports was temporary and unnatural, 
arifing from the number of captures of our out- 
ward bound trade, which were to be ſupplied by 
freſh cargoes.—As to the revenue of the country, 
and the efficiency of taxes, were one to be im- 
poſed on places and penſions, according to the ex- 
ample of an allied kingdom, [Spain] it would be 
more productive than all the late expedients put 
together, —Experience had ſufficiently demon- 
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ſtrated the folly of relying on the cordiality of our 
allies: the king of Pruſſia's breach of faith was 
not the only inſtance: the ſame thing might be 
ſaid of the empreſs of Ruſſia, who had never yet 
fulfilled one of the ſtipulations to which ſhe was 
pledged. —The chancellor of the exchequer had 
treated in a very looſe manner the remarks made 
by Mr. Fox on the language of our ambaſſadors 
at foreign courts; and had highly extolled the 
moderation of the Britiſh cabinet towards neutral 
nations. The uniform tenor and ſpirit of that 
language, in all the inſtances which had been 
mentioned, ſhewed that thoſe ambaſſadors acted 
in ſtrict conformity to their inſtructions; and in 
what did the boaſted moderation of the cabinet 
confiſt? It had been carried to the extremes of 
cringing and of mean ſubmiſſion towards Den- 
-mark, Sweden, and America, powers whom we 
dared not offend, while we bullied the petty ſtates 
of Italy with the moſt outrageous inſolence. We 
had called on them in a menacing tone to aban- 
don their neutrality. Yet it had been expreſsly 
ſtated, in a ſpeech from the throne, as a matter of 
praiſe, that this country had ſo long remained 
neuter, at the early periods of the conteſt with 
France. On what principle then of the law of 
nations could it become a crime in other ſtates to 
preſerve that very neutrality, which had been the 
boaſt of the — ſaid to be forced into the war? 
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Mx. Fitt ha adopted another mode of ſhifting with | 

reſpect to the affairs of Ireland: he had dwelt ſo long 
on the topic, that any perſon, who had not heard 
Mr. Fox, wenld: bave ſuppoſed, that an inquiry into 
the ate of that country had been the ſole object of 
the motion. Unfortunately, however, for the chan- 
oellor of the exchequer, it was in the recollection of 
every gentleman in the houſe, that full three hours of 
Mr. Fox's ſpeech. had elapſed. previouſſy to his ſay- 
ing any thing on that part of the ſubject. It muſt 
alſo be rememhered that notice had been given of 
the preſant motion long before any account was 
received: of the embroiled ſtate; of the ſiſter king- 
dom; Fheiwhole, therefore, of Mr. Pitt's remarks 
on that head fell to the ground, The ſubject was 
certainly very proper as a. collateral foundation for 
inquiry into the ruinous ſyſtem purſued by mini- 
ſters; for when only this one circumſtance remain- 
ed in their climax of folly, that, they ſhould con- 
trive to place the Iriſh in ſuch a ſituation as to ha- 
zard, through their irritation, a ſeparation of the 
empire, it was. a great aggravation. of the reſt of 
their miſconduct. Mr. Sheridan did not forget, in 
the wide range of his obſervations, to point out the 
bad effects. of the temporizing policy which had 
been purſued with regard to France in concealing 
the preciſe object of the war,—a policy, by which 
the return to royalty, had the nation been ſo dif- 
poſed, was rendered impoſſible z and to which the 
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great diſunion among the allies might in ſome 
meaſure be aſcribed. Ie preſſed miniſters very 
much to declare their views with reſpect to the 
ſort of government they wiſhed to ſee eſtabliſhed 
in France. Could they not find time, amidft theit 
jobbing arrangements of places which fo much dif. 
graced them, to agree upon that point, Whether 
they till ſpeculated upon the deſtructiom of republi- 
camſm, and the reſtoration of monarchy? It they in- 
dulged any lingering with of this kind, he was cer- 
tain it was directly againſt the welfare of their 
country. For his part, he could fee nothing in 
the continuance of the horrid ſtruggle but the in- 
troduction of ferocious anarchy on the one hand, 
or of a vindictive deſpotiſm on the other.—He had 
no alarm about the prefent republic. If their prin- 
ciples were ſo bad as repreſented, why not leaye 
them to their own deſtruction, and deſtſt from war ? 
It was plain, that the acknowledgment of the re- 
public muſt precede all negociation ; and it was 
only the pride and obſtinacy of miniſters that pre- 
vented them from retracting errors which they muſt 
do at laſt. Conſidering peace then as the ultimate 
object, and that agreeing to the preſent motion 
would be adyancing one ſtep towards it, be ſhould 
for that reaſon, as well as for thoſe already ex- 
plained, vote with his right honourable friend. 
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XXX. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

« After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 

* Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

* Thinking his prattle to be tedious :” 
even ſo muſt the houſe of commons have been af- 
fected on ſeeing Mr. Canning riſe after ſuch a 
ſpeaker as Mr. Sheridan. Nothing ſurely but the 
ſtrangeſt infatuation of ſelf-conceit, or an unre- 
ſtrainable eagerneſs to ſhew his claims to the wages 
of office, could have prompted the newly made un- 
der ſecretary to enter upon a ſubject which had 
been completely exhauſted-by thoſe who went be- 
fore him. His attempts at argument were only 
faint echos of Mr. Pitt's ſophiſtry, ſet off with a 
little puerile quaintneſs. The motion would 
have come with more propriety, before the houſe 
had conſented to vote the ſupplies for the public 
emergencies.— The houſe had already come to a 
ſolemn deciſion on every ſubject which had any re- 
lation to the war.—The agitation of the affairs of 
Ireland, at the preſent conjuncture, was calculated 
to revive ancient prejudices and antipathies be- 
tween the ſubjects of this and the ſiſter kingdom.” 
Hut this aſpiring orator's remarks on the cauſes 
of popular diſcontent, and his defence of the pen- 
ſion-liſt, will place in a clearer light the acuteneſs 
of his reaſoning, and the claſſical purity of his ſtile, 
as well as his dignity of ſentiment, and diſintereſt- 
ed patriotic ardor. Having aflerted, that the war 
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had originally the ſunction of the people, and that 
they ſtill weut hand in hand ith the miniſter, ſeve- 
ral members exclaimed no, no; © then,” ſaid he, 
cc they ought, in as much as the object of it is not 
accompliſhed : but the failure of expeditions, and 
the diſaſters incident to war, uſually produce diſ- 
content in the country : this proceeds from the 
maſs of the people not being competent to dive into 
the arcana of the executive government.” What 
exquilite felicity of expreſſion ! Mr. Canning was 
ſtruck, no doubt, with the famous decree of the 
French convention for rallying all the people round 
the national ſtandard,—a decree that operated, as 
it were with clectrical force, melting down five and 
twenty. millions of individuals into one general 
maſs of valour, which was not to be cruſhed by any 
effort of external violence. The young rhetori- 
cian improved upon the idca, and, by an admirable 
change of metaphor, converted the people into a 
maſs of divers, and the arcana of government into 
an abyſs of which thoſe divers could never find the 
bottom!!! His defence of the penſton-liſt afford- 
ed a ſtill more ſtriking ſpecimen of the ſublime and 
beautiful. © He was aware,” he ſaid, ** that there 
was always a degree of ridicule attached to the 
wages of office : but, in his opinzor, the practice was 
ſuch a fimulus to the periorminnce of glorious actions, 
that it was the /:fe-blood of the conflitution.” How 
miſtaken were all the moit celebrated Greek and 
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Roman writers in their notions of the nobleſt and 
moſt powerful incentive to great and good deeds, 
the love of one's country ! Such a filly doctrine may 
have been calculated for the meridians of liberty 
and virtue: but, in St. Stephen's chapel, an under 
ſecretary of ſtate proclaims to his countrymen, Hat 
TRUE GLORY confifts in being placed on the PEXSION- 
LIST! This is the /pur that ſtimulated fo many he- 
roes of penſioned fame—nay more—this ſims, 
on repeating three or four magical words, becomes 
the /ife-blood of the conflitution ! All former flat- 
terers of royalty could never in their higheſt flights 
of fancy ſoar beyond the affertion, that the throne 
is the fountam of honour, or that it is the trunk of the 
Britiſi conſtitution, capable of preſerving undimi- 
niſhed its eſſential vigour, even in caſe its great 
branches, the two houſes of parliament, were to be 
lopped off. But how weak do theſe images appear, 
when compared with Mr. Canning's figurative 
boldneſs ! Even the diſcovery of the circulation of 
the blood in the human body cannot excite half ſo 
much ſurpriſe as the grand theory of this political 
anatomiſt. Let the admirers of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution now learn from him Hat the WAGES OF or- 
pick are the LIFE-BLOOD of that confittution,—tre 
true force not only of its ſtrength and Peay, but even 
of its EXISTENCE III 
XXXI. Mr. Baſtard wiſhed the ſucceſſes of the 
French and our own commercial loſſes to be in- 
quired 
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quired into; but he was averſe to any diſcuſſion re- 
lative to the affairs of Ireland. Mr. M. Robinſon 
and Mr. H. Major oppoſed: the motion nearly on 
the fame ground; and Mr. Wilberforce ſaid, that, 
much as he admired the manly eloquence of the 
right honourable gentleman who had moved for 
the committee, yet, at the end of his ſpeech, he 
felt himſelf inclined to vote againſt it, beeauſe he 
thought theinquiry highly impolitic, and likely to 
prove injurious, particularly with reſpect to Ire- 
land, in the tickliſh ſituation that country now 
ſtood in. 

XXXII. It could not be a taſł of any very great 
trouble to Mr. Foy to expoſe the unfairneſs and 
futility of ſuch objections. Availing himſelf there- 
fore of the privilege of reply, which is always grant- 
ed tothe author of a motion, he cloſed the debate 
with a ſhort ſpeech nearly to the following pur- 
3 | 

« I feel it neceſſary to ſay a few words in an- 
ſwer to what I have heard to-night, and chiefly to 
what has been urged by the right honourable gen- 
tleman who moved the queſtion of adjournment. 
Gentlemen have partly miſunderſtood my mean- 
ing if they conſider that I have wiſhed for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the ſtate of the nation on 

any one particular point; or that I wiſh particu- 
_ larly to agitate topics of war or peace, which have 
been already. diſcuſſed in this houſe, and in which 
I haye 
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I have not had the good fortune to agree with the 
majority. . I meant, by moving for the committee 
to inquire into the conduct of the war in general, 
in order that we might ſee how his majeſty's mi- 
niſters have acted. Gentlemen on the other ſide 
ſay, they do not wiſh to turn out miniſters. They 
ſay too, that they do not wiſh to inquire into the 
conduct of the war. That is natural enough: — 
the meaning of it is obvious. They do not wiſh 
for an inquiry that is, they know that an in- 
quiry is likely to influence the opinion of this 
houſe upon the conduct of miniſters; and that, 
after having been compelled to cenſure them, we 
ſhall, in juſtice to our own conſiſtency, vote for 
an addreſs to the throne for their removal. I ſaid 
that this country was in a fituation, which, on the 
face of things, called for an inquiry, and there- 
fore I moved for it ; and I believe that the reſult 
would be, that this houſe could not, conſiſtently 
with its own honour, refuſe a vote of cenſure on 
miniſters, and an addreſs for their removal ; and 
therefore it 1s not myſterious that ſome gentlemen 
ſhould be unwilling to go into an inquiry. But 
are we, indeed, to go hand in hand with the mini- 
ſters, and are not to inquire into their conduct, 
leſt the reſult ſhould be, that they muſt be re- 
moved? Are we, indeed, fo very complaiſant to 
adminiſtration, that rather than they ſhould loſe 
the power, the country ſhall be loſt. The right 
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. honourable gentleman [Mr. Pitt] has inſinuated 
ſomething like a hint, that if he and his aſſociates. 
were to be. diſmiſſed to-morrow, and others more 
able were to be appointed- in their ſtead, neither 
his majeſty nor the public would look to thoſe 
who ' ſupport the preſent motion for their aſſiſt- 
ance. Now, Sir, upon that ſubject, I have no 
objection to ſay what I feel, and what, indeed, I 
partly expreſſed on a former oc ion this war 
be to be carried on with more vigour than it has been 
on our part, and by men of greater capacity than the 
preſent miniſters, but on the ſame principles as it has 
been hitherto avowed, and for the ſame objeft—and 
I note that there are many men who are friends 
enough to this war, to carry it on upon ſuch terms. 
all I can ſay is, that there is not any thing his ma- 
ey can offer to me—no, Sir, nor any thmg that any 
prince in Europe can offer to me, which ſhould in- 
duce me to take any fhare in it. But is that, or can 
it be, a reaſon that this houſe ſhould not inquire 
into the conduct of miniſters, who have brought 
upon this country ſuch calamities ?—calamities, 
that have never been equalled in any period of its 
hiſtory ! Even thoſe who were originally, and who 
are ſtill againſt any terms of negociation for peace, 
ſhould vote for an inquiry into the conduct of the 
war, and be ready to follow it up, if neceſſary, 
with an addreſs to his majeſiy to appoint ſome 
perſons more likely to conduct it with ſucceſs. 
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The right honourable gentleman has ſaid, that he 
is not anſwerable for what might be done by a mi- 
miſter abroad upon any particular occafion—an ex- 
_ preſſion that is unworthy of any man who calls 
himſelf a miniſter, The declaration of a miniſter 
abroad may create a war between two nations. Is 
it to be endured in this houſe, that the right ho- 
nourable, gentleman ſhould ſay, ſuch a declaration 
was not mine, but was the declaration of Mr. Drake, 
or of any other ambaſſador ? The right honourable 
gentleman has told the houſe to-night, that ihe 
miniſters have ated, with regard to neutral powers, 
according to the ſpirit of the law of nations, which 
will appear evident, when the ſulject comes to be in- 
quired into; and yet, with the ſame breath, he tells 
the houſe, he will not conſent to inquire into it at all! 
Then he tells us, that this is a buſineſs which 
ought to have been inquired into before ; and 
much ſtreſs is laid on the time in which I have 
made my motion. Why, Sir, we have not been 
negligent, on this ſide of the houſe, in bringing 
forward queſtions upon the war. A motion was 
made early in the ſeſſion for a negotiation ſor 
peace, which was negatived. Then came other 
public buſineſs, the budget, and ſeveral intereſting 
ſubjects.—It is alſo ſaid, that I have brought on 
my motion on account of the critical ſituation of 
Ireland. Now, Sir, with regard to that, I had 
formed a reſolution of bringing this motion for- 
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ward before the affairs of that country wore ſo ſe- 
rious an aſpect as they do now, and before I heard 
one word of what has lately happened there. I 
do not recolle& the particular day,—but I am 
ſure the fact is ſo; and I believe I gave notice in 
this houſe of my intention to move for a commit- 
tee on the ſtate of the nation before the late ac- 
counts from Ireland arrived. I cannot help al- 
luding to what one honourable gentleman [Mr. 
Baſtard | has ſaid to-night, with regard to Ircland : 
he ſaid, that he ſhould vote for this inquiry, had 
I not declared my intention to move a reſolution 
on that ſubject in the Committee. If fo, Sir, let 
him vote for the inquiry into the ſtate of the na- 
tion generally; and let him vote againſt the reſo- 
lution with regard to Ireland, when that comes to 
be propoſed. With reſpect to Ireland, I conceive 
that what has happened there, has ariſen out of 
the faults of miniſters in this country. A great 
miſchief to this country has been produced by the 
miſconduct of minifters ; and I ſay there ſhould 
be an inquiry into that buſineſs, for the particular 
purpoſe of knowing who is really to blame, in 
order that we may proceed to cenſure, and, if ne- 
ceſſary, to puniſh ſuch miniſters. On the con- 
duct of the lord lieutenant I can only ſay, I h. ave 
a ſtrong opinion, that when this buſineſs is fully 
inveſtigated, the reſult will be to the honour of 
that nobleman, and to the ſhame arid conſuſion of 
NT 2 | the 
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the miniſters in this country. That is my opi- 
nion: but what ſignifies what my opinion is? 
This houſe has no buſineſs with the opinions of 
individuals : it is its duty to inquire into the fact. 
But it ſeems there is a great delicacy upon this 
ſubject. Now, Sir, I am cf opinion, there ſhould 
be none; for what any miniſter does in his official 
ſituation is fair matter. of inquiry in this houle, 
whether it regard this country, or Ireland. I have 
heard it ſaid, that we ſhould not interfere with 
the parliament of Ireland, and that my motion has 
that tendency. I mean no ſuch thing: I only 
mean to inquire into the conduct of: miniſters. 
Theſe things are debated in the cabinet; and per- 
haps ſome things concerning acts of parliament in 
Ireland are debated in the cabinet. Now, I want 
to know, although I would not have this houſe 
interfere in the leaſt degree, nor have the power 
of interfering with the parliament of Ircland ; but 
I want to know, I ſay, upon what principle it is 
that the cabinet ſhould do more upon that topic 
than this houſe, or than the parliament of this 
country. I ſee no ſuch principle: but I know, 
that, with regard to any recommendation from 
the throne to the parliament of this or of that 
country ; that is a matter for which miniſters arc 
liable to be called to accouut ; for it is miniſters 
who adviſe that recommendation. If it were not 
ſo, let me aſk, what might the conſequence be ! 

Miniſters 
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Miniſters may ſo conduct themſelves that the fitua- 
tion 6f the two countries may be i in danger, .moſt 
imminent danger; and can that happen, and yet. 
that we ſhall be told that we cannot interfere? 
Sir, I do aſſert, that we bare the power, and that 
we ought to exerciſe it, of calling for an inquiry 
yes, Sir, of proceeding to puniſhment, for ſuch 
malignant miſconduct, on thoſe who have been the 
cauſe of it. That ſuch has been conduct of 
miniſters is undeniable and-undeniet. I heve been 
told, that I am putting Ireland in Acre by what 
J have ſaid to-night ! Fray, Sir, who has put Ire- 


land in danger moſt ?—], who have moved for an 


inquiry into the ſtate of it; or thoſe who, by their 
mitchievous conduct, have made that inquiry ne- 


ceſſary , who reſpect both that and this equn- 


try as much as any man in this houſe ; or thoſe 
who conduct themſelves as if they regarded the 
intereſts of neither, when held in competition with 
their own power? — Sir, I ſay, I have a right to 
call on miniſters to anſwer for ihe danger, in which 
they have involved the two countries, and which 
I believe to be equally prejudicial to both.— 
I with next to know, whether it is to be laid down 
as a fixed principle, that the general failure of the 
army, and the general miſchief which the conduct 
of miniſters has occaſioned, are not to be conſi- 
dered as primd facie evidence of the neceſſity of 
inquiring into their mitconduct? The right ho- 
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nourable gentleman ſays, that my conduct, if not 
couiiter; ed, would tend to lower the dignity of 
this country. That a man, who has himſelf fo 
lowered the dignity of this country, who has 
brought it to the verge of ruin by the obſtinacy and 
the madneſs of his conduct, ſhould preſume even 
to think that any body elſe could lower it more 
than he has, is, I own, rather extraordinary. I 
defire to know, and I aſk the miniſter to inform 
me, if hc can, I aſk any man in this houſe to inform 
me, when it was that I endeavoured to lower the 
dignity of this country? He alluded to the pre- 
ſent war: what has been his conduct; and what 
did I adviſe this houſe upon that ſubject? , I 


would have offered reaſonable terms to HS. JP 


before the war commenced; and, for that pur- 
poſe, I propoſed a negotiation: he affected to diſ- 
dain it. What has been the event? Will even 


he himſelf now attempt to ſay, that there is a 


chance of making ſo good a peace now, as we 


might have had then? Does he even hope he can 


ever negotiate with the French in a ſituation lefs 


diſhonourable to us than the preſent? I would 


have negotiated with them before a fight: he 
maſt negotiate after a fight, and after a defeat 


too, if he negotiates at all. I would have nego- 
tiated with them while we were rich in our re- 
ſources, and our commerce was entire: he muſt 
negotiate when both are-deſperately impaired. 33 
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would have negotiated before our allies were de- 
feated, and while they were yet ſuppoſed to be in 
union: he muſt negotiate aſter victory has been 
declared in favour of the enemy, and the allies 
have been deſerting us and one another. After 
this, that ſuch a man could poſſibly ſuppoſe he is 
ſupporting the dignity of this country, and that 
he ſhould put himſelf on a footing with any gen- 
tleman who has not the misfortune to be in the 
preſent adminiſtration, is an extraordinary thing; 
but it is an aſſumption of merit which is peculiar 
to his majeſty's preſent council. In the mean 
time, it is with heart-felt ſatisfuction I reflet, that, 
in every thing I ever propoſed, I Have $8UPrPORTED 
THE DIGNITY OF THIS COUNTRY : 4 regard it as a 
circumſtance of good fortune to me, that I NEVER 
GAVE AN OPINION, BY WHICH ONE DROP OF BRI- 
TISH BLOOD WAS SHED, OR ANY OF ITS TREA- 
SURE SQUANDERED. It has been my fortune to 
oppoſe, perhaps unſucceſsfully, that which brought 
this country into a diſaſtrous ſituation, I mean the 
American war,—a war diſaſtrous indeed; but, af- 
ter all the calamity which it produced, we were 
happy then, compared with the ſituation of this 
country now: Good God! Sir, that there ſhould 
be a moment, in compariſon with which the Ame- 
rican war may be deemed a period of happineſs! 
and yet ſo it is: ſo any perſon will find it to be, on 
examining them both. The calamities of the 


American 
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American war * no reſemblance to the preſent. 


Does the miniſter deny the fact? He has never 
yet faid it; and J ſhould be glad to hear him aver 


it now, for I am ready to anſwer him, if he does.— 
The right honourable gentleman has thought fit 
to inſinuate, that thoſe with whom I act, and my- 
ſelf, never mention the glory of the Britiſh arms. 
The fact is notoriouſly otherwiſe. There is not. 
one inſtance, in which we have withheld praiſe 
from any. of our gallant heroes: on the contrary, 
we have been proud to praiſe them. That right 
honourable gentleman: was not a member of this 
houſe in the time of the American war; but if he 
will take the trouble of inquiring, he may be eafily 
informed of the part I took in praiſing the gallan- 
try of the Britriſh troops. America, however, was 
loſt: we are now fearing left we ſhould loſe Ire- 
land: and I own to you, Sir, I tremble for the fate 
of Great Britain. Is it cndurable, then, to hear a 
man accuſe others of endeavouring to lower the 
dignity of this country, when we are doing all we 
can to ſave it, and are calling for an inquiry into 
the conduct of that very man, who has brought us 
to the very laſt ſtake, in which we are now con- 
tending for our very exiſtence? And ſhall it ſtill 
be a queſtion, who 1s the beſt friend to the honour 
of Great Britain? This inquiry may not take 
place; but I am glad an honourable gentleman 
has intimated his intention of bringing the ſubject 
| forward 
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forward in ſome other ſhape#. He can do it with * 
great propriety. But I wiſh again to aſk, if this 
committee be not granted, what I'am to fay to 
my conſtituents, if they aſk, ' Mio are the allies of 
this country *—IWW hat is our relative fituation with _ 
the king of Pruſſia? — What with the emperor ?—- 
What has been the conduct of adminiſtration with 
regard to the war ?—IWhat is the fituation of Ire- 
land? To all theſe queſtions I can only anſwer, 
J cannot tell you any thing of theſe matters: the 
houſe of commons would not grant me an inquiry: 
they went hand in hand with the miniſter. I with 
the houſe of commons to have credit with the peo- 
ple. I know there are enemies to this houſe; 
and if you refuſe this committee to inquire mto 
the ſtate of the nation, you will furniſh more ar- 
guments againſt the houſe of commons, than ever 
were furniſhed by any injudicious theoriſt that 
ever wrote upon the ſubject.” — The majority, 
however, ſhewed but little concern for the repu- 
tation of the houſe: they paid far more regard to 
Mr. Canning's doctrine on he life-blood of the con- 
AHitution, and choſe rather to go hand in hand with 


* The honourable gentleman here alluded to was Mr. Wil- 
berforce, who had endeavoured to lefſen the unpopularity of 
his oppoſition to the fair inquiry now propoſed, by promiſing 
to bring forward that motion for facilitating a peace, ſome ac- 
count of which has been already given, in connection with 
others of a ſimilar tendency. 
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the chancellor of the exchequer, and the regula- 
tor of the penſion lift, than to acquire empty credit 
with the people. The ayes for the queſtion of ad- 
journment were 249, the noes 63. Mr. Fox's 

motion was of courſe loſt. | 
XXX[II. On the following Monday, March 30, 
the earl of Guildford drew the attention of the houſe 
of lords to the fame momentous ſubject, dividing 
his diſcuſſion of it into three parts, the political, 
the military, and the naval, ſo as to embrace the 
whole conduct of miniſters in the commencement 
and advancement of the war, with the perilous 
conſequences which had flowed, and were likely 
to flow from their errors and their obſtinacy. 
The leading points of argument were neacly the 
fame as thoſe which had been ſo forcibly urged 
by Mr. Fox in the houſe of commons, viz. the fatal 
policy of leaving the objects of the war vague 
and undefined ;—the flagrantly diſgraceful de- 
meanour of Great Britain to neutral nations; — 
the inſincerity and folly of our alliances;—the 
diſaſtrous iſſue of almoſt every enterpriſe; — the 
ſacrifice of our brave troops in uſeleſs conflicts; 
the little benefit derived from the ſuperiority of 
our fleets; —the captures of our merchantmen, 
which far exceeded thoſe of all former wars ;—the 
high rates of inſurance, operating in many places 
as an . embargo on trade; —in ſhort, the decreaſe 
of our population, commerce and reſources; the 
alarming 
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alarming poſture of affairs abroad ; the prevalence 
of diſcontent at home; and the danger of ſeeing 
Ireland completely loſt to the Britiſh conſtitution. 
Tf all theſe did not afford decifive evidente of the 
miſcondu& of miniſters, they were at leaſt ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify ſuſpicion and inquiry ; and his 
lordſhip hoped the houſe would not give truth and 
colour to the libel contained in that perfect pat- 
tern of modern eloquence, the ſpeech of Boifly 
D*Anglas, that the Engliſh only ſhewed their ener- 
gies in concealing their diſaſters. 

XXXIV. The motion for a committee was very 
ably ſupported by the marquis of Lanſdowne, the 
earl of Lauderdale, and the dukes of Bedford, 
Grafton, and Norfolk; and the oppoſition to it 
was conducted preciſely on Mr. Pitt's artful, diſin- 
genuous, and evaſive plan. Lord Grenville and 
the earl of Mansfield affected to conſider the ſtate 
of affairs in Ireland as the only new argument in 
favor of an inquiry, all the other points having, 
they alledged, been often diſcuſſed, and as often 
determined by a large majority of the houſe. The 
noble ſecretary regretted, and thought their lord- 
ſhips muſt all regret, that ſuch a topic had been 
introduced; for if any irritation or anger did 
really exiſt in Ireland, it was obvious to common 
tenſe, that public diſcuſſion could produce nothing 
but increaſed irritation, additional dangers, and 
N 2 1nconve- 
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inconveniencies incalculable. The houſe, there · 
fore, would acquit bim of neglecting his duty, or 
abandoning the queſtion, though he declined: all 
debate on the ſubject now, pledging himſelf, how- 
ever, to prove, when requ//ite, that whatever might 
happen 1n the ſiſter kingdom, no part of the blame 
could be attributed to his majeſty's rainifters on 
this fide of the water. The noble preſident of the 
council commended the ſecretary's diſcretion, and 
followed his example. Thus a pretended delicacy 
with regard to Ireland, and mendacious boaſts of 
the ſucceſſes of a war unparalleled in calamity and 
diſgrace, were deemed ſufficient reaſons for reject- 
ing all inquiry. One hundred. and four members 
out of a hundred and eighteen, including proxies, 
put a flat and ſhameleſs negative on the earl of 
Guildford's motion. 
. XXXV. It was no wonder that the miniſtry 
ſhould have betrayed a peculiar ſoreneſs when the 
affairs of Ireland were touched upon, and that they 
ſhould have been ſo averſe to any inquiry into the 
ſtate of that country. The diſcontent, inquietude, 
and confuſion, which prevailed there, was the reſult 
of the moſt perfidious policy that ever diſgraced a 
Britiſh cabinet. An attempt had been made, ſoon 
after the commencement of the war in 1793, to 
cajole the Roman catholics of Ireland by the con- 
geſſion of the elective franchiſe; but it was done 
with 
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with ſo bad a grace“, and they began to be ſo ſen- 

fble of the cruelty and injuſtice of any civil exclu- 
fion, that they were not likely to remain long ſatiſ- 
fied without a total repeal of all thoſe reſtrictions 
to which prejudice, jealouſy, and oppreſſion had 
too long ſubjected them. The acceſſion of the 
duke of Portland and of a few more of the whig 
party to power, or rather their coalition with a 
miniſtry whom they had ſo frequently reviled, 
though a matter of no ſmall ſurpriſe and regret to 
the friends of their country in England, afforded 
the Irich catholics very flattering hopes of the 
ſpeedy accompliſhment of their wiſhes. They 
knew the Portland party to be intimately conne&- 
ed with thoſe leading characters in Ireland, on 
whom they had the ſtrongeſt reliance; and, even 
before the appointment of earl Fitzwilliam to the 
ſtation of viceroy, they had taken meaſures prepa- 
ratory to the expected change. Petitions, to be 


* « Conceſhons were made,” ſaid the catholics in their ad- 
dreſs to the duke of Leinſter, <* but the ſpirit of monopoly was 
retained: what was granted was given without dignity or grace: 
what was effected by laws was undone by madneſs ; and the li- 
berty of parliament was counteracted by a plenary indulgence 
to Caftle agents to ſlander the people, or to trample them under 
foot. Almoſt at the gates of the capital a virulent perſecution 
was permitted to eſtabliſh itſelf, and a ſyſtem of denunciation 
was encouraged, where a life of virtue and integrity was not al- 
lowed to weigh againſt the whiſper of a ſpy, or the informations 
of the vileit felons.” 


laid 
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laid before parliament, were in complete readineſs, 
and the eſtabliſhment of their clarms was intruſt- 
ed to the popular and eloquent Grattan. As the 
earl was equally well diſpoſed to admit the juſtice 
and validity of thoſe claims, and ſeemed alfo in- 
veſted with the power of granting the catholics the 
moſt complete emancipation, we ſhould be at a loſs 
how to account for the ſudden diſappointment that 
took place, if the earl's letters on the ſubject to lord 
Carliſle had not furniſhed us with a clue to all the 
dark windings of this myſterious political intrigue. 

XXXVI. From thoſe letters it appears, that 
when the duke of Portland and his friends were to 
be enticed into a coalition with Mr. Pitt's admini- 
ſtration, it was neceſſary to hold out ſuch lures as 
would make the coalition palatable. Accordingly 
the home department of ſecretary of ſtate, and the 
general management and ſuperintendance of Ire- 
land were offered to his grace. Theſe offers were 
no ſooner accepted than the ſcene began to open. 
Then, ſays the earl, it was firſt diſcovered that the 
object of all this mighty work was, not to ſtrength- 
en adminiſtration by an acceſſion of character, but 
to debaſe, degrade, and diſgrace that character. 
When the junction was irrevocably avowed and 
declared, then the pretenſions of Mr. Dundas to 
the continued management of the war were imme- 
diately brought forward; and a new office was to 


be cabbaged out of the duke of Porland's, and an 
b obvious 
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obvious diminution of his credit and authority 
was proclaimed. Lord Fitzwilliam was not treated 


with greater delicacy. He had undertaken the 


government of Ireland on the expreſs condition 
that he was to complete what had been left imper- 
fect in 1793, and that the catholics were to be re- 
lieved from every remaining diſqualification. He 
at firſt propoſed, that the additional indulgences 
ſhould be offered from the throne, being of opi 
nion that the very beſt effects would be ſecured by 
ſuch an act of unſolicited graciouſneſs, and that 
the embarraſſing conſequences, which it was natu- 
ral to foreſee muſt reſult from the meaſures being 
left open for any volunteer to bring forward, 
would be timely and happily avoided: but to this 
propoſal objections were ſtated that appeared of 
ſufficient weight to induce the adoption of another 
plan. He conſented, not to bring the queſtion 
forward on the part of government, but rather to 
endeavour to keep it back until a period of more 
general tranquillity, when ſo many material ob- 
jets might not preſs upon adminiſtration; but, as 
the principle was agreed on, and the neceſſity of 
its being brought into full effect was univerſally 
allowed, it was at the ſame time reſolved, that, if 
the catholics ſhould appear determined to ſtir the buſi- 
neſs, and to bring it before parliament, he was to give 
it an handſome ſupport on the part of government. On 
his arrival in Ireland, he found that the queſtion 
would 
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would force itſelf on his immediate conſideration. 
Faithful, therefore, to the ſyſtem that had been 
agreed upon, he loft no time in gaining the neceſ- 
ſary information, and in tranſmitting the reſult to 
the Britiſh cabinet. He wrote two letters to the 
duke of Portland, one on the eighth, and another 
on the fifteenth of January, ſtating it as his opi- 
nion, that not to grant cheerfully on the part of 
government all the catholics wiſhed for would not 
only be exceedingly impolitic, but perhaps dan- 
gerous that in doing this no time was to be loſt; 
—and that, if he received no peremptory inſtruc- 
tions to the contrary, he ſhould acquieſce, to the 
full extent of the catholic expectation. His regu- 
lar correſpondence went on: he received frequent 
letters from the ſecretary of ſtate, but none of them 
containing the ſmalleſt hint of diſapprobation. In 
the mean time ſome diſmiſſals took place. He 
removed two clerks [Hamilton and Cooke] from 
office, placed in ſituations that required a certain 
degree of confidence, but perfectly ſubordinate 
and of no oſtenſibility. He made propoſals to 
the Britiſh miniſter for removing the attorney and 
the ſolicitor general, as being men on whom he 
could not rely in the arduous meaſures he meant 
to undertake, but for whom he was willing to ſe- 
cure an eaſy and honourable retreat. He alſo 
found it neceſſary to remove Mr. Beresford, com- 

miſſioner 
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miſſioner of the revenue“, being a perſon undei 
ſuch univerſal heavy ſuſpicions, that his lordſhip 
could not have continued him in power, without 
ſubjecting his own government to all the oppro- 
brium and unpopularity attendant upon Mr. Be- 
resford's adminiſtration. In conſequence of hav- 
ing diſmiſſed ſo odious a character, and on the 
credit of the perſons whom his lordſhip employed, 
as well as through the favourable intimations given 
to the catholics, and the reform of old and over- 
grown abuſes which was immediately entered up- 
on, he obtained from the Iriſh parliament, which 
met on the twenty-ſecond of January, aids great 
and munificent beyond every former example; 


* This gentleman had for twenty-ſeven years, uniformly 
voted with every ad miniſtration, however hoſtile or odious to 
the people. He had even oppoſed the independence of his na- 
tive country, — the repeal of Poyning's law, the emancipation 
of an Iriſh parliament from the deſpotiſm of a Britiſh privy 
council. In return for ſuch ſervices, he had concentered in 
his own family almoſt all the powers of government. His bro- 
ther-in-law was chancellor, his ſon-in-law commiſhoner of 
treaſury; he himſelf at the head of the revenue; and by com- 
bining with this enormous influence the farther offices of coun- 
ſel to tne commiſſioners, of ſtore-keeper, and of banker, he had 
engroſſed the complete management of the public money, 
without the poſſibility of any check or controul. 

+ Theſe comprehended a ſupply of £.200,000 for ſeamen, — 
a vote for raiſing 43,000 men on the army and militia eſtab- 
liſhments, and a loan of £.1,700,000 for the general neceſſities 
of the empire. 
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and cauſed a ſpirit of union and harmony to ſuc- 
ceed to that general diſcontent and diſſatisfaction, 
as well againſt the ſyſtem of the former govern- 
ment in general as againſt the war itſelf“, which, 
at che time of his arrival, manifeſtly and avowedly 
pervaded the bulk of the nation. Leave to bring 
in a bill for the relief of the catholics was moved 
for on the twelfth of February by Mr. Grattan, 
and obtained with little oppoſition. To have de- 
layed it any longer might have produced great 
miſchief and inconvenience, as there appeared a 
riſing impatience among the catholics after the de- 
livery of their petitions to parliament; which made 
lord Fitzwilliam apprehend that the meafure might 
be transferred from the hands of Mr. Grattan to 
thoſe of another, with whom his lordſhip might 
have no connection, and conſequently over whom 
he could not expect to have any controul. At this 
juncture, when the hopes of the nation were raiſed 
to the utmoſt beight, —when refolutions and ad- 
dreſſes in favour of the catholics were adopted in 
every part of the kingdom;—when his lordſhip 
was going on, with the united confidence and 


* A well-informed writer on this ſubject aſſerts, © that his 
lordſhip made a war in which Ireland had no concern, fave as 
ſhe was implicated by Great Britain,-a war, doubtful in its 
cauſe, diſgraceful in its conſequences, and indefenſible in its 


- management—palatable, or at leaſt not unpopular to the people 
of Ireland.” 
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ſupport of parliament and people, in rapidly pro- 
moting internal tranquillity, and ſucceſsfully pro- 
viding for foreign defence, — the miniſter firſt be- 
gan to cavil with him on petty arrangements, par- 
ticularly the diſmiſſal of Beresford; and, the plot 
gradually unravelling, the duke of Portland, in a 
letter of the eighth of February, touched upon the 
emancipation of the catholics as a matter of doubt 
and difficulty with the Britiſh cabinet. Then, as 
x the queſtion had been ſtarted for the firſt mo- 
ment, and had never been the ſubject of any for- 
mer conſultation, plan, or arrangement whatever, 
his grace cautioned the lord lieutenant againſt com- 
mitting himſelf by engagements, or even by encou- 
raging language, to give his countenance to the 
immediate adoption of the meaſure. All former 
op.nions ſeemed to be forgotten: and delay, every 
idea of which had been relinquiſhed in the unno- 
tice letter of the fifteenth of January, was now 
ſta:ed not merely as an expediency, or a thing ear- 
neſtly wiſhed for, but as the means of doing a greater 
ſervice to the Britiſh empire than it had been capable 
of receiving ſince the revolution, or at leaf fince the 
union. Lord Fitzwilliam, perceiving immediately 
the ſcheme that was laid againſt him, wrote with- 
out delay both to Mr. Pitt and the duke of Port- 
land. In his anſwer to the former he ſtated his 
reaſons for having determined on the diſmiſſals, 
and left the miniſter to make his choice between 
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Mr. Beresford and his lordſhip. To the duke of 
Portland he teſtified his ſurpriſe, that ſo long after 
the impolicy and danger even of heſitating about 
the catholic queſtion had been fully expla ned, an 
unſeaſonable with ſhould for the firſt time be ex- 
preſſed to have it deferred. His lordſhip added, 
that he would not be the perſon to run the riſk of 
ſuch a determination ;—he would not be the per- 
{on to raiſe a flame in the country, which nothing 
ſhort of arms would be able to keep down. It 
was not long before lord Fitzwilliam received three 
letters, two of them official, and one of a private 
nature, from the duke of Portland. the inconſiſt- 
ency of which confirmed his lordſhip in the opi- 
nion that the duke had ſuffered himſelf to be com- 
pletely duped. This was evident from what fol- 
lowed. The very day after the duke had written 
the private letter preſſing lord Fitzwilliam for far- 
ther intormation on the queſtion of the catholics, 
his grace aſſiſted at a cabinet meeting that unani- 
mouſly concurred in the recal of his lordſhip; and 
in a final letter of the twenty firſt of February, his 
grace ſummed up all the rcaſons why that meaſure 
had been deemed neceſſary, without one diſſenting 
voice, for the very preſervation of the empire. This 
letter was accompanied by one of the ſame date 
from Mr. Pitt, laying very little ſtreſs on the ca- 
tholic queſtion, except merely to declare his con- 
currence in the defire of the cabinet to have it de- 

layed, 
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hyed, but boldly accepting the alternative held out 
to him of chuſing between Mr. Beresford and lord 
Fitzwilliam, and confeffing that he felt himſelf 
hound to adhere to the line of conduct adopted in 
ſo many inſtances towards the former ſupporters of 
government, however he might lament the conſequences 
i: h muſt ariſe from the preſent ſituation. 

XXXVII. Such are the principal facts related 
by Lord Fitzwilliam in vindication of his conduct. 
He proves very clearly that the citholic bill, tho? 
uſed as a pretext by the Britiſh cabinet, entered for 
nothing into the cauſe of his recal; and that this 
was immediately owing to the diſmiſſal of Mr. Be- 
resf ard, though Mr. Piit's great and primary object 
was to fink the reputation of the leaders of the whig 
party, and render them fit for no other ſervice but 
to be his vile tools and inſtruments. The mo- 
ment he thought that end accompliſhed, he cared 
not how ſoon he turned them adrift to all the diſ- 
grace and contempt it was his expectation and wiſh 
ſhould attach upon their characters. In purſuance 
of theſe ſchemes, however, he ran the riſk of diſ- 
membering the Britiſh empire. Ir is ſpeaking ten- 
derly of the tudden recal of earl Fitzwilliam to lay, 
that it damped the warm heart of Ireland: it certainly 
was; what Mr. Grattan delcribed it, a ſhock to the 
paſſions and affections of that country, coming as 
it did at a moment when ſhe was calling forth all 
her ſtrength to aſſiſt Great Eritain, under the au— 
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ſpices of a chief governor whom ſhe venerated and 
adored, and juſt after her parliament had voted 
the largeſt ſupply which any miniſter had ever cal- 
led for, on the faith of thoſe meaſures which his 
excellency was known to have deſigned. The pro- 
miſed emancipation of the catholics was not the 
only, nor even the chief ſource of lord Fitzwilliam's 
popularity, His ſyſtem appeared to embrace the 
redreſs of every grievance, During the ſhort pe- 
nod of his adminiſtration, all the poorer claſſes of 
the people were relieved from the odious tax of 
hearth-money : the moſt judicious means were 
adopted to give them a healthy beverage, by en- 
couraging the brewery of Ireland, which was to be 
no longer ſubje&t to the exciſe with its train of 
pains, penalties, and vexations ; and by additional 
duties on the diſtillery, that bane of ſobriety, in- 
duſtry, and good order: the profligate and arbi- 
trary police of the metropolis, which ſerved only 
to tax the city and to corrupt its magiſtrates, with- 
out operating as a check on vice or as a preventive 
of crimes, was aboliſhed : and, laſtly, two reſolu- 
tions were carried in parliament, relative to the 
neceſſity of a reform and retrenchment in the na- 
tional expenditure. It was to ſhew his earneſtneſs 
for ſuch a reform, and his abhorrence of the ehor- 
mous abuſes which had long prevailed in the iſſu- 
ing of the public money, that lord Fitzwilliam had 
ſo firmly determined to diſmiſs Beresford and a few 

more 
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more of that party, whom a member of the Iriſh 
houſe of commons, by a whimſical ſort of ſunile, 
compared to aintcd meat, ſo Jong bung p in the mar- 
ket "of corruption, that if they had not been removed by 
lord Fitzwilliam, the lard mayor of Dublin would, in 
duty of his office, be bound to fummon the aid of the 
market juries and the police, and ſeize and convey them 
to the common gaols, as joints unfit to be expoſed to fale. 

XXXVIH. On the firſt rumour of lord Fitzwil- 
liam's recal, Sir Lawrence Parfons, a gentleman at- 
tached to no party, but long diſtinguiſhed for the 
independence of his principles, made a motion in 
the houſe of commons for an addreſs to the lord 
lieutenant, ſtating that he poſſeſſed the confidence 
of the people and of that houſe, and expreſſing the 
ſtrongeſt apprehenſions, if he ſhould be premature- 
ly removed. In ſeconding the addreſs, Mr. Du- 
querry advanced a ſtep farther, and propoſed the 
impeachment of Mr. Pitt, as the author of fo great 
a national calamity. Then ſuddenly turning round 
to the known ſycophants of power, if it be aſk- 
ed,” ſaid he, who ſpeaks thus of impeachment ? 
] anſwer, AN HONEST REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
PEOPLE.” But, after a ſhort debate, the motion 
was withdrawn, at the preſſing deſire of ſome of 
lord Fitzwilliam's friends, who, from the nobleſt 
impulſes of patriotiſm, were unwilling, at ſuch a 
criſis, to agitate any queſtion, or to countenance 
any meaſure which might tend to increaſe the 
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public ferment. On the ſecond of March, the 
ſame gentleman brought forward another motion 


having for its object the limitation of the money 


bill to the twenty fifth of May following. As this 
would have led to a dangerous conteft between the 
crown and the commons, it was very properly ne- 
gatived ; but a reſolution, propoſed by Mr. Con- 
nolly, highly approving lord Fitzwilliam's conduct, 
was paſſed, with the ſingle diſſentient voice of Mr. 
Beresford. 

XXXIX. The cordial ſympathy of the people 
with their honeſ repreſentatives was fully manifeſted 
on this occafion. From one corner of the kingdom 
to the other a general outcry of indignation was 
heard againſt the wicked influence which had been 
exerted to remove a darling lord lieutenant. Never 
was Ireland known to {peak with a voice ſo una- 
nimous. Proteſtants and catholics, men of all re- 
ligions, ranks and deſcriptions, were equally loud 
in deprecating the return to power of their old taſk- 
maſters, —of that combination which had galled the 
country with its tyranny, —inſuſted her by its manners, 
——exhauſted her hy its rapacity, —and ſlandered her by 
its malice. The twenty fifth of March, the day of 
lord Fitzwilliam's departure for England, was ob- 
ſerved as a day of national grief and affliction : the 
ſhops were ſhut : no buſineſs was tranſacted : the 
citizens appeared in deep mourning : a number of 
reſpectable gentlemen, 10 in black, took the 

horſes 
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horſes from his excellency's carriage, and drew it 
to the water ſide: even the mob diſplayed a noble 
enthuſiaſm, by firmly oppoſing his lordſhip's'wiſh 
to diſtribute money among them, as had been 
uſual in the farewel proceſſions of former vice - roys: 
and what was {till more remarkable in ſuch an im- 
menſe multitude, they conducted themſelves with 
the utmoſt order and decorum, giving way to no 
impulſe but that of ſincere reſpect, and RT 
no emotions but thoſe of deep-felt forrow. 

XL. A very different ſcene preſented itſelf in a 
few days after, when earl Camden arrived, to aſ- 
ſume the government. He was not welcomed at 
his landing by the ſweet notes of popular accla- 
mation; but was received with a mockery of pub- 
lic joy by a band of placemen and their despicable 
hirelings. The march to the Caſtle, from the ar- 
ray of terror with which it was ſurrounded, looked 
more like an invaſion than the conciliating ap- 
proach of a new governor. - Violent diſturbances 
broke out in the evening, which could only be 
quelled by the interpoſition of the military. Other 
means were uſed to ſubdue the firmneſs of that 
parliament which had ſupported the late lord lieu- 
tenant's meaſures with ſuch a ſhew of unanimity. 
Mr. Canning's doctrine, it ſeems, was well known 
in Ireland. The /ife-blood of the conſtitution was 
made to circulate; and the Beresford party, in 
ſpite of the hiſſes of a betrayed and irritated na- 
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tion, once more appeared at the bead of trium- 
phant majorities in both houſes. It is painful te 
add, that the catholic bill was ſoon kicked out of 
doors that an inquiry into the ſtate of the na- 
tion, including the reaſons for earl Fitzwilliam's 
recal, was contemptuouſly refuſed that the ſeeds 
of difunion, as well as of corruption, were ſcatter - 
ed through the land ; chat every effort was uſed 
to revive old jealouſies and prejudices between the 
proteſtants and ' catholics;—and that, in conſe- 
quence of ſuch horrid policy, all the accounts 
from Ireland ever ſince have contained little more 
than details of outrages and Sen in che . 
niſhment of them. 

XLI. After earl Fiurwilliam- s return to Eng- 
land, he proceeded with chat temper which is the 
diſtinguiſhing mark of real firmneſs and of con- 
ſcious rect itude. He did not impetuouſly ruſn to 
parliament with complaints of his private wrongs, 
or a vindication of his public conduct; but coolly 
waited a favorable moment for bringing the ſub- 
ject before the houſe of lords. On the twenty 
fourth of April, he opened the buſineſs in a very 
modeſt yet ſpirited manner, with a few remarks on 
the importance of the office to which he had lately 
been appointed in a neighbouring kingdom, and 
on the ſuddenneſs of his recal in the middle of the 
moſt critical ſeſſion of parliament that perhaps ever 
was known in that country. The fact conveyed 
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upon the face of it a charge of great miſconduct, 
nay of great criminality. But this was not all: it 
had been aſſerted in both houſes by the miniſters 
that, whatever might be the event in Ireland, no 
degree of blame could attach to his majeſty's ſer- 
vants on this fide of the water. As this certainly 
unplied that all the blame, to whatever extent it 
might go, reſted entirely with him; and as the 
miniſters had, by ſuch a declaration during his 
abſence, endeavoured to throw off the load from 
their own ſhoulders upon his, he was happy in 
being now prefent to court the opportunity of 
clearing himſelf from every imputation laid to his 
charge. He truſted fo far to their candour, that 
he would leave it to them to fix the day, which he 
hoped would be as early a one as poſſible; and he 
alſo thought the ſubject itfelf fo intereſting in its 
conſequences, that it demanded from the juſtice 
and dignity of the houſe, as guardians of the public 
good, the minuteſt inquiry, in order to fix where 
the blame or criminality really lay, and who were 
the perſons that adviſed his majeſty to adopt ſuch 
a meaſure as that alluded to, under the peculiar 
circumſtances the country over which he preſided 
was then known to be 1n. 

XLII. It did not frike lord Grenville, that the 
mere fact of a nobleman's removal from the lord 
lieutenancy of Ireland conveyed in itſelf apy cer- 
tain degree of blame, either on the perſon fo re- 
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called, or on thoſe who adviſed the meaſure. Mi- 
niſters had brought no charge againſt the noble 
earl: they had only endeavoured to repel it, fo 
far as it related to them. He therefore did not ſee 
the neceſſity of any inquiry into the bulineis ; but 
if the noble earl ſhould unfortunately perſiſt in 
demanding it, he had it in his own powe to 
bring the matter forward, and to name the day 
himſelf. * ae! | 
XLIII. Such a paltry and difinzenuous evaſion 
was ſtripped of all its fallacy by the ear! of Moira. 
He admitted that the mere fact of recalling a lord 
lieutenant was not of itſelf an actual charge of 
blame ; but certainly there was a great difference 
between this ſimple ſtatement of ſuch a fact and 
the particular circumſtance of recal which was now 
the ſubje& of conſideration The removal cf a 
lord lieutenant at fo critical a moment, in the 
very middle of a ſeſſion in which the moſt arduous 
and important affairs that had ever engaged the 
attention of an Iriſh parliament were to come be- 
fore them, was not only a ſingular circumſtance, 
but carried with it an aſpect very different, indeed, 
from that of a recal of the chief governor at a pe- 
riod of calm and tranquillity. The ſtate of aftairs 
in Ireland, which he ſhould not then enlarge 
upon, made it peculiarly requiſite for the proſpe- 
rity of both kingdoms, that the chief governor in 
the neighbouring one ſhould, at this particular in- 
ſtant, 
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ſtant, poſſeſs the confidence and good will of the 


people. From every thing he had been able to 
learn, the noble earl, who now challenged inquiry, 
dic! this in a very high degree; and therefore his 
reca had been the ſubject of infinite ſurpriſe and 
mi ifold conjecture to every one in both coun- 
tries. That ga at blame muſt attach ſomewhere, 
he thought, covid not be denied. He did not 
know where it laß; but no one was in doubt of 
it; and it would be abſurd that their lord{hips, 
in th-ir collective capacity, ſhould be ſuppoſed to 
be ignorant of that. of which they were all per- 


fectly convinced as individuals. If it lay with his 


majelty's miniſters, it was but juſt and right it 
ſhould be brought home to them, and that they 
ſhould bear the burchen of it: if, on the contrary, 
it fell to the ſhare ot the noble earl, let him be 
anſwerable for the conſequences: but, at all events, 
it was certainly neceſſary that an inveſtigation 


ſhould take place; and he thought his majeſty's 


miniſters ought to bring it forward. 

XLIV As neither lord Grenville nor any of the 
other lords in office could align any reaſon why 
they ought not to bring it forward; and yet, ſhrink- 
ing from the inquiry, wiſhed to throw the indeli- 
cate taſk on the earl bimſelf, whoſe character they 
had endeavoured to ſully by dark, unfair, and un- 
founded imputations, the duke of Norfolk thought 
it was the duty of the houie to take up the ſub- 
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ject, and to name a day for its diſcuſſion. He 
therefore gave notice that he would bring the mat · 
ter forward on the following Thurſday. But in 
conſequence of a ſevere indifpoſition of the duke 
of Portland, who was deeply implicated in the 
buſineſs, it was deferred till the eighth of May, 
when the duke of Norfolk moved for an humble 
addreſs to his majeſty, praying that there may be 
laid before the houſe ſuch parts of the correſpon- 
dence between miniſters and earl Fitzwilliam, 
while in Ireland, as related to the motive and the 
ground of his recal, immediately after parliament 
had voted their confidence in him, and had granted 
ſupplies with a munificence unexampled in the bi- 
Rory of that country. In order to induce the houſe 
to afſent to this motion, his grace began with 
fome obſervations on the importance of the in- 
quiry, as involving not only the honour and cha- 
racer of a very diſtinguiſhed individual, but the 
probable tranquillity of the two kingdoms: he 
pointed out the true ſtate of the queſtion, which 

was, whether the noble earl had ſo far violated his 
duty as to make it a matter of juſtice or prudence 
to recal him; or, whether the cabinet miniſters, 
from wantonneſs, caprice, or ſiniſter motives, had 
improperly adviſed his majeſty upon that ſubject: 
he took a view of the revolutions of party from 
the time of the. American war to that of ſettling 


the late coalition, when it was clearly underſtood 
that 
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that the catholics of Ireland ſhould be completely 
relieved from thoſe 1mpolitic, abſurd, and unnatu- 
ral reſtrictions, which the darknefs of prejudice 
had at firſt introduced, and which the cruelty of 
oppreſſion had fince continued: he enlarged on the 
evils that were likely to reſult from the abuſe of a 
tation's confidence, and thought the exertion of 
the inquiſitorial power of parliament was the only 
remedy which could now be applied with any ſa- 
lutary effect. | 

XLV. The motion was ſeconded by lord Fitz- 
william 1n very perſuaſive language, which ſhewed 
his eagerneſs to clear up his reputation to his 
friends, and in the face of his country. It was ve- 
hemently oppoſed by the earls of Coventry, Mans- 
field, Caernarvon, and lord Sidney, who did not. 
think that the removal of earl Fitzwilliam implied 
any charge againſt his character: it only proved 
ſuch a difference between him and his majeſty's 
miniſters here, reſpecting Ireland, as rendered it 
impoſſible for them to act together. The fiſter 
kingdom, they added, was not in ſuch a ſtate of 
diſcontent as called for an inquiry; and, were it 
otherwiſe, the diſcuſſion of the buſineſs in chat 
houſe could only tend to increaſe the evil. But 
they laid the greateſt ſtreſs on the neceſſity of ſe- 
crecy in the conduct of public buſineſs, and on the 
right of the ſovereign to diſmils at pleaſure any 
man from his ſervices, which right they maintained 
Was 
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was eſſential to the well-being of the ſtate. To 
inquire,” ſaid they, “in every inſtance into the 
grounds of ſuch removals would be an interfe- 
rence, on the part of this houſe, new in point of 
practice, and unauthorized by the — of the 

conſtitution.“ | 
XLVI. Not one of theſe points was s left un- 
touched by the earl of Guildford. He agreed 
with the miniſtry in opinion, that an inquiry was 
quite unneceſſary to vindicate the character of the 
noble earl: it certainly remained pure and junſul- 
lied, not from the circumſtance that no attempts 
had been made to fix imputations upon it, but 
becauſe the efforts of a few individuals had been 
found inſufficient to prevail againſt the teſtimony 
of his whole life, and the general integrity of his. 
conduct. But a queſtion of much greater impor- 
tance than the honour and life of an Individual. 
was now at iſſue; and the intereſts of both coun- 
tries were deeply involved in the deciſion. Was. 
the houſe to be diverted from its duty by the pre- 
tended neceſſity of ſtate· ſecrecy ? Were the peo- 
ple of Ireland to be taught any thing which they, 
did not at preſent know and feel? Were they 
not already in poſſeſſion of the facts which would 
form the baſis of diſcuſſion? No danger could 
ariſe from the inquiry, but from the meaſures 
which made the inquiry neceſſary; and could only 
be dreaded by the authors of ſuch meaſures. The 
old 
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old argument of prerogative had alſo been dragged 
into battle, as an eternal ſhield of the conduct of 
miniſters; but was it not the right, and the 
baunden duty of parliament to inquire into, and 
to watch over, that prerogative? The noble earl 
concluded, by ſeverely cenſuring the firſt lord of 
the treaſury for his conſtant endeavours to degrade 
and annihilate the whig party, obſerving however, 
that nothing elſe could be expected from a man 
who had founded his maiden fame on the deſer- 
tion of thoſe very principles with which he had ſet 
out in life. 

XLII. Lord Moira's ſpeech on the ſame fide 
of the queſtion was juftly admired for the anima- 
tion and energy of the language, the irreſiſtible 
force of the reaſoning, the virtuous glow and ge- 
nuine dignity of the ſentiments. He ſaid, he had 
come down to the houſe, on that day, full of the 
moſt anxious curioſity, to know what turn the 
diſcuſſion would take, and what line of conduct 
miniſters would follow. It was his wiſh to have 
heard them, when they had already ſhifted all 
blame from themſelves, give ſome ſort of evidence 
or argument why it ought to be attached elſewhere. 
That blame did exiſt ſomewhere the notorious fact 
of the noble earl's recal fully demonſtrated; and 
the public had a right to be ſatisfied on the ſub- 
ject. The noble earl had fairly, boldly, and ho- 
nourably courted an inveſtigation into his conduct; 
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aud it Equifly Became his mijeſty's cabinet thinif. 
tets to be ready, on their part, to meet the noble 
carbs challenge, and put the houſe in poſſeſſion of 
füch information as might enable them to form x 
night and true judgment upon the queſtion how fo 
notorioufly at iſſue between them and the noble 
earl. What could have actuated miniſters in this 
buſineſs, he could not aſcertain, if he looked to 
public advantage: but certain it was, that the no- 
ble earl in queſtion was given up, baſely given up. 
It was aſked,” hat was the benefit of fuch an inquiry? 
He would put a caſe in anſwer: when a man was 
proſecuted for forgery, it was not ſo much for pub- 
lic benefit, as for public example: in the ſame way 
was the preſent bufineſs: he wiſhed to lay down an 
example that might hinder ſuch miſchief in future: 
he wiſhed, then, to aſcertain where the blame lay, 
——whether it attached to an individual, or to his 
majefty's cabinet. The union and harmony of Ire- 
land, in its relative fituation to this country, was 
fo deſirable an object, that, as every thing which 
tended to promote that union and harmony was 
the beſt intereſt of this country to encourage, fo 
every thing that tended to interrupt it was moſt 
dangerous in its conſequences, and ftudiouſly to be 
avoided. He deprecated an idea, which had been 
repeatedly thrown out, that any inveſtigation of 
the nature propoſed was a direct interference with 
the legiſlarure of Ireland: he thought, on the con- 

trary, 
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trary, it was what that country looked for, and had 
a right to expect: it was a queſtion, in which the 
intereſts of both kingdoms were involved, and 
which 1t was the duty of both to ſee fully and fair- 
ly inveſtigated. —As' to the prerogative of the 
crown, and the power of appointing and diſmiſ- 
ſing ſervants at pleaſure, while he readily admitted 
the juſt extent of the argument, he till muſt inſiſt, 
that, in extraordinary caſes, the manner in which 
that power was exerciſed might become a very pro- 
per ſubject of inquiry; and if ever there was a caſe 
where ſound diſcretion called for inveſtigation and 
a recognition by parliament of the exerciſe of ſuch 
prerogative, it was that now before the houſe. 
This was no common diſmiſſal of a ſecretary of 
ſtate or any ordinary miniſter of the crown; nei- 
ther were its conſequences ſo trivial and unimpor- 
tant. He begged their lordſhips to conſider the 
extremely critical ſituation of Ireland at the time 
the noble earl was appointed, the great ſatisfaction 
his intended meaſures had given to that country, 
and the unanimous ſupport he had experienced 
from the parliament and the peopie; and then let 
them obſerve the extraordinary and unprecedented 
circumſtance of the noble earl's being wichdrawn 
from the government of that country in the midſt 
of the moſt important buſineſs that could occupy 
the attention of that kingdom, and when he had 
juſt propoſed, and was carrying on meaſures ſo tru- 
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I honourable to himſelf, ſo auſpicious to the i inte- 
reſts of Ireland, and ſo conformable to the wiſhes 
of people of all deſcriptions both there and here. 
Under ſuch circumſtances, could this be reckon- 
ed an ordinary diſmiffal? or rather, were there not 
{ſuch ſerious conſequences involved in it, as de- 
manded every poſſible inveſtigation, and every ex- 
planation that could calm and ſatisfy the public 
mind? Much ſhyneſs appeared in ſome quarters, 
about intrenching upon the delicacy of che ſub- 
ject, and the noble earl's feelings; but ſuch obſer- 
vations, in his mind, came with a very bad grace 
from miniſters now. What delicacy could they 
pretend to, after the manner in which they had 
treated the noble earl? The very circumſtance of 
recalling him, in the way they did, carried with it 
a degree of diſgrace and ſuppoſed criminality, 
which no delicacy now, nor any thing but a fair 
inquiry, could poſſibly do away. The noble earl 
had come forward with his facts, and was ready to 
defend himſelf in his place: et them ſtand up like- 
wiſe i in their own defence, and prove to the houſe 
and to the country, that blame was not imputable 
to them. The noble earl had aſſerted, that the ca- 
tholic queſtion was not the cauſe of his diſmiſſal: 

be was ready to anſwer for all the othe other mea- 
ſures of his government, equally tending, as they did, 

to the ſatisfaction, the tranquillity, and the proſpe- 
ity of the country. It their lordihips would but 
TY ED | think 
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think for a moment on the noble earl's ſituation 


perſonally; if they recollected his own ſtake in 


that country, his great eſtate, his high rank, and 
ſtill higher reputation, and the wiſh he muſt have 
felt to preſerve unſullied that character and eſtimas 
tion in which he was fo juſtly held; could they, 
for an inſtant, ſuppoſe that his conduct was dictat- 
ed by motives of vanity or ambition ? Certainly 
not. It muſt be viſible to all,“ continued lord 
Moira, „who are able to make ſuch obſcrvation on 
the ſubject, that it was not momentary popularity, 
but a conviction that he was acting for the wel- 
fare and ſecurity of the country, which induced him 
to follow thoſe meaſures beſt adapted to ſecure both. 
One leading feature in his adminiſtration was an 
early and uniform diſpoſition to correct, by every poſ- 
fible means, thoſe violent abuſes, which were known 
to have prevailed in former adminiſtrations, — 
which could not be denied, —and which had. diſ- 
graced and degraded not only thoſe who commit- 
ted them, but the very name of the conntry in 
which they were ſuffered to exiſt. As for. me, 
though I have great landed property in Ireland, I 
conſidered the ſupporting of the noble earl in his 
laudable purpoſes as the beſt ſecurity for the eſta- 
bliſkment of my eſtates. The glorious intention 
of the noble earl was to correct thoſe abuſes which 
diſgraced the nation. Here corruption hides her odi- 

ons head in ſhame ! There ſhe flalked abroad in open 
1 day 
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day with bold and wanton firides ! It was the pride 
end the praiſe of. earl Fitzwilliam, that ns wouLD 
BANISH THE PROSTITUTE FROM THE LAND SHE 
HAD $0 LONG INFESTED.” [Lord Romney called 
the noble earl to order, fearing ſuch language might 
be received as an inſult upon the legiſlatute of 
another country. The carl of Moira proceeded 
' thus :] © Animated, as I felt myſelf by my ſub- 
ject, and poſſeſſing ſuch complete knowledge of 
the facts I ſtated as I do, I may, perhaps, have been 
betrayed into a warmth of expreſſion that induced 
the noble lord to call me to order, no doubt juſt- 
ly. I ſhall therefore endeavour to keep clear of 
the ſame fault again; though, from my conviction 
of the truth of my ſtatement, I muſt thiak that 
the part of the noble earl's ſyſtem, to which I al- 
laded, was one of the moſt important, moſt mate- 
rial, and moſt ſalutary meaſures of his adminiſtra- 
tion. On the ſubject of the corruption which has 
for a long time been ſaid to prevail in Ireland, I 
am not merely giving my own opinion : i has 
long ſince rouſed the general and glowing indig- 
nation of the whole country, being as notorious as 
it is uncontradicted. Here his lordſhip diſclaim- 
ed any wiſh to infinuate what might even look 
like a cenſure-on Mr. Beresford, whoſe remoyal 
from office he at the ſame time thought neceſſary, 
— He differed widely in opinion from thoſe noble 


lords, who had aſſerted, that the preſent ſtate of 
Ireland 
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Ireland i bore no ſymptoms of diffatisfation :;— 
though the people did not break out into violent 
inſurrections, their filent diſguſt rended more to 
interrupt the union and harmony neceſſary to the 
true intereſts of the two countries. Beſides, the 
proceedings at all public meetings, the reſolutions 
adopted even in thoſe parts of the country where 
the proteſtants had the aſcendancy, and the ad- 
drefles to the throne which had poured in from 
every quarter, ſhewed the univerſal alarm and diſ- 
ſatisfactlon of the people at the late recal. Was 
it prudent, when they had given us great additi- 
onal and effectual ſupport, in return, for a promiſ- 
ed boon, to ſhew them how little they were to de- 
pend upon our juſtice,—how much they had to 
dread from our indiſcretion ? His lordſhip, to- 
{ wards the cloſe of his ſpeech, addreſſed himſelf to 
thoſe who ſpoke ſo highly of the noble carl, and 
denied that any charge was made againſt, or any 
blame attached to him ; and aſked them, if there 
was no diſgrace, no diſhonour in his recal, under 
the circumſtances, and at the time 1t took place ? 
He conſidered that way of ſpeaking extremely 
wrong ;—mere vain compliments thrown out as a 
fer off againſt ſerious and ſubſtantial charges. — He 
pronounced a handſome panegyric on the public 
and private character of the noble earl, with whom 
he declared he had held no communication as 10 
the _ he had taken that night; and if miniſters 

reſiſted 
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reſiſted all inquiry, and refnſed information on the 
queſtion at iſſue between them and the noble earl, 
he muſt attach to them all the blame which they 
bad hitherto wiſhed to load the noble earl with; 
and, what would fall more heavily upon them, all 
the dangerous effects that were to be dreaded from 
their indiſcretion. 8 
XLVIII. It was a trick often dleped off hpi 
the late carl of Chatham, when he delivered any of 
thoſe maſterpieces of eloquence which precluded 
the poſſibility of a fair reply, for the moſt blun- 
dering fool in the houſe to ſtart up, and to throw 
all the topics of debate into confuſion by a jumble 
of the moſt incoherent nonſenſe. One of the 
agents, who uſed to be employed on ſuch occaſions, 
is ſtill living. His name we ſhall ſuppreſs, - not 
from motives of delicacy, — but becauſe he is really 
too contemptible an object to direct againſt him 
the flaſhes of public indignation. The preſent 
miniſter has conſtant recourſe to the ſame deſpica- 
ble artifice in making out he caſt of parts for the 
ſeveral performers on both the parliamentary the- 
atres. Thus we have ſeen, in the grand debate on 
Mr. Fox's motion, Mr. Sheridan immediately fol- 
lowed by ſuch a babbler as Canning ; and now 
again, in another diſcuſſion of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, the earl of Weſtmorland ſtarts up after the 
earl of Moira. But the pages of hiſtory muſt not 
be ſtained with the futile remarks, the malignant 
perſonalities 
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perſonalities, and the filly, diſguſting egotiſms of 
the former. It is enough to ſay, that they were 
anſwered and expoſed with becoming ſpirit by lord 
Fi itzwilliam, whoſe only wiſh was that the whole 
truth in this buſineſs might come before the 
public, 

XLIX. Lord Grenville had reaſons of Hate for 
declining the diſcuſſion. Such inquires as thoſe 
now propoſed would tend to eſtabliſh 4 committee 
of public ſafety, or ſomething worſe. The duke of 
Portland, with a few more of his new aſſociates, 
expreſſed their concurrence in the ſame opinion; 
and paid little regard to what was farther advanc- 
ed in ſupport of the motion by the earl of Lauder- 
dale and the duke of Bedford. On the queſtion 
for the addreſs being put, the contents were only 
25, the not contents 100. | 
L. On the nineteenth of the ſame month, a fimi- 
lar addreſs to the king for the effential parts of the 
correſpondence between his majeſty's miniſters and 
the late lord lieutenant of Ireland was moved for 
in the houſe of commons by Mr. Jekyl, whoſe 
uncommon powers of argument and eloquence 
were exerted in ſuch a manner as to charm and 
convince any audience,—but the deaf adders of 
proſtitution and venality. The detail of facts, 
though they had been ſo often made the ſu bject 
both of public and private diſcuſſion, he rendered 
peculiarly intereſting by tbe ingenuity of his re- 
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marks. The queſtion of catholic emancipation fie 
conſidered as a mere ſtalking horſe aſſumed by 
miniſters for the purpoſe of momentary deluſion, 
while the real ground of diſpute was the diſmiſſal 
of the Beresfords. Earl Fitzwilliam had pleaſed 
the great body of the people in Ireland; but he 
had diſpleaſed Mr. Beresford and his friends. 
Thus, when the people of Ireland were put into 
one end of the ſcale, and Mr. Beresford with his 
family i into the other, the- ſcale loſt its balance. 
the people, with all Belt weight, flew up, and 
the intereſt of Mr. Beresford preponderated ,—On 
the earl's fecal, after having been made a party to 
the deception practiſed on the Iriſh nation, Mr. 
Jekyl obferved, that the cabinet minifters had no 
ſooner determined upon the meaſure, than they 
choſe the duke of Portland as the fitteſt inſtrument 
of their cruel and inſidious policy, to wound the 
fate and the feelings of his friend. It was not 
enough fi imply to murder rhe noble earl's reputa- 
tion „ but the hand of a friend muſt be direQed*'to 
Plunge the dagger in his boſom, —Mr. Jekyl was 
no leſs pointed in his ſtrictures on ſuch a ſeries of 
"groſs duplicity and of ſcandalous dupery,—on the 
dangerous impolicy of offending the Iriſh, —on the 
frivolity of the plea of prerogative, when ſet up as 
2 bar to juſt inveſtigation, and on the diſgrace 
| Which muſ attach to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, if he now ſet his face againſt all inquiry, 
after 
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after having ſolemnly promiſed. the: houſe, on a 
former night, that whenever the ſabject of Iriſb a. 
fairs came to be diſcuſſed, he would undertake 10 prove 
that no blame attached to the mini/iers of this country. 

LI. It may urged in excuſe for Mr. Pitt's for- 
gerfulneſs of a promiſe made on a former night, 
that he has @ very weak and very ſhort memory, as ap- 
pears from his teſtimony and examination at the 
Old Bailey on the trials for pretended conſpiracies. It 
is, indeed, rather unfortunate, that his powers of 
recollection are obſerved to fail at the exact mo- 
ment when they ſhould remind him of any en- 
gagements he may have entered into for promot- 
ing national reform or public juſtice. But his 
ingenuity always comes io his aid in the houſe of 
commons, and enables him to explain away what 
others may impertinently remember for him. 
Thus he got rid of the promiſe to meet inveltiga+ 
tion, by ſaying, he had merely Rated, that whatever 
miſchief aroſe in Ireland, no part of it could be attris 
buted to his majeſty's miniſters here: and, with re- 
ſpe& to the grounds upon which the preſent ia- 
quiry was called for. — the juſtificatian of earl Fitzz 
william, and the public intereſt of both king- 
doms,—he thought the firſt a mere aſſumption, 
and the latter a ſubject, the diſcuſſion of which 
properly belonged to the parliament of that coun: 
try, where any difference of opinion was ſaid to 
prevail, Though the miniſter was very ſparing of 
| R 2 words 
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words in direct reply either to facts or to inferences 


drawn from them, he was very laviſh of ſplendid 
declamation; and after a long debate, in which 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey took a diſtinguiſhed part, 
an appeal to numbers decided the bufinefs, The 
order of the day, which had been moved by Mr. 
Powis, was carried, and Mr. Jekyl's motion con- 
ſequently ſer aſide, by a majority of 188 againſt 
49. 

III. When inquiries into the cauſes of paſt diſ- 
aſters, or of preſent convulfions or diſcontents, 
were fs eaſily quaſhed in both houſes, it cannot be 
a matter of ſurpriſe that the miniſter ſhould find as 
little trouble in obtaining the moſt liberal ſupplies 
for the proſecution of his future meaſures. What- 
ever may have been his reaſons for not ſuffering the 
late parliament to die a natural death, he cannot at 
leaſt reproach them with having been either inqui- 
fitive or niggardly. Almoſt at the opening of the 
ſeſſion (Jan. ) a hundred thouſand feamen were 
voted for the ſervice of the current year. The 
neceſſity of pniting the navy upon a reſpectable 
footing could not be denied ; but it was juſtly ob- 
ferved, that our maritime exertions had been very 
much obſtructed by an oſtentatious diſplay of zeal 
in the land ſervice. This, in fact, ſtill ſeemed to 
be the principal object; for in a fortnight after 
ng the former vote, a motion was made for 
the employment of 119,000 men in the army, the 
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expence of this force being eſtimated at 6, 652, 742l. 
In the debate, to which the motion gave riſe, the 
mipiſter aſſumed the lofty inſolence of triumph, 
when he ſhould have deſcended to the loweſt tones 
of humiliation. To affert that there never had 
been a war in which, after two years hoſtility, the 
aſpeR ſeemed ſo flattering and proſperous,” was 
an inſult to the feelings, the diſtreſſes, the dif» 
graces of his country. But neither the wanton fa- 
crifice of ſo many thouſands of our brave men who 
had been ſlaughtered in Germany, who had lan- 
guiſhed in French priſons, or had fallen inglorious 
and without a wound in the charnel-houſes of the 
Weſt, nor the ſhameleſs abuſes in the recruiting 
ſervice, nor the injury which the navy was likely 
to ſuſtain from ſuch an augmentation, could ope- 
Tate as a check on the profuſion and credulity of 
the houſe of commons. The refolutions, juſt as 
the miniſter thought proper to diftate them, were 
agreed to, and bills were brought in and paſſed 
accordingly, 

LIII. Stung by the inceſſant reproaches of the 
minority, and almoſt put to ſhame at length by 
the glaring evidence of paſt neglect, Mr. Pitt, on 
the ſecond of February, brought forward a new 
plan for manning the navy by requiſition. He 
looked to the mercantile marine as his chief re- 
ſource, and propoſed that no veſſel above thirty- 
five tons burthen ſhould be permitted to clear out- 

wards 
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wards from any port in the kingdom, without 
having contributed to the ſupply of the navy in 
the following manner: every veſſel of .35 tons 
burthen, and up to 79, was to find one landman; 
every veſſel from 70 to 105 tons was to find one 
ſeaman or two landmen; and ſo on to 140 tons; 
and all above that number tv find one landman 
progreſſively for every 50 tons. The whole num- 
ber to be obtained this way he computed at be- 
tween eighteen and twenty thouſind. A farther 
ſupply of 10,000 men was to be raiſed by contri- 
bution from all the pariſhes in the kingdom, each 
furniſhing its regular quota. He alſo intended 
that a certain number of hands ſhould be taken 
out of thoſe who were employed in the inland na- 
vigation; but he could not aſcertain the probable 
amount of this ſupply, till he had procured a liſt 
of the barges: a bounty of twenty pounds was to 
be paid for each man, and the expence of the requi- 
fition to be defrayed by the nation, A clauſe was 
added for authorizing magiſtrates to apprehend all 
idle and diſorderly perſons who might be able to 
ſerve his majeſty. This plan, with a few modifi- 
cations, ſoon received the ſanction of parliament, 
Its vaſt expence to the country, its partiality and 
oppreſſion, and, what is worſe than all, its ineffi- 
ciency, have ſince been proved; and the practice 
of impreſſing men, that reproach on the wiſdom of 
government, as well as outrage on the boaſted li- 
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berty of Britons, has not been f in the ſrnalleft de- 


gree abated. * 

LIV. On the twentieth of the ſame: month, 
parliament was called upon, and did not fail to an- 
tend to the call for granting C. 3, 063, 968 to de- 
fray the extraordinary expences of the land forces 
in the preceding year. To ſay nothing of ſuch an 
addition to the immenſe ſupplies which had been 
voted for the ſervice of that year, the ſtatement it- 
ſelf contained a variety of the moſt exceptionable 


articles, —half a million laid out in building bar- 


racks; four hundred thouſand pounds of extra 
expenditure at Toulon; ir Gilbert Elliot's falary, 
as civil commiſſioner in France, which was conti- 
nued to him after the evacuation of Toulon till his 
appointment to the vice-royalty of Corſica, beſides 
a large ſum for his plate and equipage,” though 
chargeable only upon the civil liſt; AJ. 1 5,000 
paid to colonel Fullarton, a member of the houſe, 


for ſervices performed fifteen years ago;—and bills 


of Mr. Brook Watſon's for unaccounted millions! 


But the committee of ſupply were ſo little ſtagger- 


ed either by the amount, the unreaſonableneſs, or 


the frequency of theſe and the like demands, that 


they ſoon after voted almoſt half a million more 
for raiſing a corps of emigrants; and the repreſen- 
tatives of the Britiſh nation acquieſced in the mea- 

ſure. 
LV. In order to provide for the various ſums 
thus 
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thus voted or eſtimated, amounting. to fomewhac 
more than twenty- ſeven millions and a half, the 
chancellor of the exchequet opened his budget, on 
the twenty-third of February. The ways and 
means, which he prorofed, were the two perma- 
nent taxes of land and malt, affording annually 
£-2,7 50,000; the growing produce of the conſo- 
lidated fund from the fifth of April 179g to the 
fifth of April 1796, —£.2,235,000; impreſs mo- 
nies to be repaid, (. 166, ooo; from the Eaſt India 
company half a million; three millions and a 
half of exchequer bills; and a loan of eighteen 
millions; making in all C. 27, 143, ooo. But, as 
the Eaſt India company might not be able to pay the 
um, for which credit was given them in this ſtate- 
ment, the miniſter undertook to provide for a 
million of probable deficiency, beyond the loan of 
eighteen millions. The. intereſt of the debt ſo 
incurred would amount to C. 1, 637, ooo, which 
was to be defrayed by the following taxes, viz. 
an additional duty of twenty pounds a tun, or about 
fixpence - a bottle on wine, C. 500, ooo; an ad - 
vance of eight pence on every gallon of rum, ten 
pence on every gallon of brandy, and one penny 
on Britiſh ſpirits, C. 2 59, ooo; an increaſe of the 
duty on tea from L.12 10s. to L£.20 per cent, 
4. 180,000; a farther duty on coffee and cocoa, 
£.40,000; a ſmall advance of the import duty on 
raiſins, lemons, oranges, ſallad oil, and filk, and 

of 
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ofthe export duty on coals and rock ſalt, C. 77, ooo; 
an addition of one eighth per cent to the tax on 
inſurances for ſhips and cargoes, (. i 30, ooo; a 
new tax on life inſurances, C. 30, ooo; but this was 
afterwards withdrawn by the miniſter, who ſaid 
that the deficiency would be more than made up 
by the produce beyond the eſtimate of the in- 
creaſed duty on ſpirits in Scotland ; an additional 
duty on deals and fir, C. 1 10, oo; an increaſe of 
the ſtamp duties on affidavits, writs, agreements, 
probates of wills, and receipts, £.68,000 ;- a limi- 
tation of the privilege of franking, by which it 
was thought probable that the revenue would be 
benefited to the amount of . 40, ooo; and laſtly, 
a new tax of a guinea a head on every perſon who || 
wore hair powder, which was calculated to produce 
. 210, 00. All theſe reſources afforded collec- 
tively £.1,64.5,000, or £.8,000 a year more than 
the ſum wanted; and the minifter did not fail to 
recommend the whole ſcheme by a flattering pic- 
ture of the ſituation of the country, and a proud | 
boaſt of the facility with which he could provide | 
for the ſupport of ſo juſt and neceſſary a war. The | 
voices of a few members were raiſed in vain to ex- 1 
poſe the fallacy of his aſſertions: every point was 
carried; and all the propoſed reſolutions, with 
very few amendments, were finally ſanctioned bx 
the ſeveral branches of the legiſlature. 

EVI. Thoſe who know very little of Mr. Pitt, 
would afterwards be much ſurpriſed at his having 
expreſſed uny doubts of the ability of the Eaſt 
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India company 10 pay their half million towards the pub- 
lic ſervice, when it appeared from, the ſtatement of 
their affairs, as laid before the houſe by Mr. Dun- 
das an the ſixteenth of June, that they were in a 
beiter filuation by the ſum of almoſt a million and a half 
in March 1795, than at the time of winding up their 
accounts in the preceding year. But ſuch inconſiſt- 
encies are very familiar to the cloſe obferyers of 
the language and conduct of both theſe right ho- 
nourable gentlemen. N 
LVII. Enormous as the above grants mult be 
deemed, the miniſter knew very well that they 
would not be ſufficient for all his purpoſes, and 
therefore ſoon procured a vote of credit for two 
millions and a half more, to meet the farther exi- 
gencies of the year, But this was not all: the 
emperor wanted a loan of four millions ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, to enable him to act with 
greater effect againſt the common enemy; and his. 
tottering credit was now to be propt up by the 
faith of the Britiſh parliament. All the powers of 
the minority, or rather, it may be faid, the utmoſt 
powers of human genius and of human wiſdom 
were called forth, though without effect, in oppoſ- 
ing ſuch a treaty. The raſhneſs and impokcy of 
cgntinental engagements were placed in the cleareſt 
light: the late example of Pruſſian perfidy was 
pointed out as a warning againſt ſimilar decep- 
tions: various proofs were cited of the emperor's 
inconſiſtency and bad faith: the conduct of the 
Auſtrians before Tournay, the precipitate evacua- 
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tion of the Netherlands, the ſurrender of the cap- 
tured fortreſſes, and the baſe deſertion of the com- 
mon cauſe in the retreat from the Dutch frontiers, 
when the Britiſh and the allied forces were in a 
ſituation of the greateſt peril, and when a delay of 
only twenty four hours on the part of the Auſ- 
trians would have been of effential ſervice, yet 
was refuſed by his Imperial majeſtly, all concur- 
red to demonſtrate the madneſs of purchaſing the 
forlorn hope of his army at ſuch a price: his power 
and his inclination to fulfil the engagement were 
equally doubtful : as little reliance was to be placed 
on his punQual diſcharge of the intereſt, for which, 
as well as the principal, the public faith was to be | 
now pledged, and which this country was bound | 
to make good, however diſhonourable the empe- 
ror's future conduct might be: it was on his part 
a nete ſhew of borrowing money, the return of 
which it would be childiſh to expect: even dur- 
ing the debates on the ſubject, freſh inſtances oc- 
curred of his duplicity and weakneſs : he ſent a 
reſcript to the diet, declaring his readineſs to 
make peace with the French republic; and the very 
{ame day he figned an agreement to acce|t the 
loan from England, on the expreſs condition of 
proſecuting the war with every degree of vigour : 
the loſs of Luxemburg ſhewed what little vigour 
he could exert even in defence of one of the moſt 
important fortifications in Europe. Yet in a few 
days after that event, and in the face cf all theſe 


arguments, the bill for guarantceing the inteteſt 
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of the loan was paſſed in the houſe of lords, having 


been previouſly carried through its ſeveral ſtages 
in the houſe of commons. 


LVIII. Miniſtry had a far more ſpecious and a 
more popular pretence fur bringing in a bill, about 


the ſame time, to enable his majeſty to direct the 


iſſuing of exchequer bills, to the amount of a mil- 


lion and a half, for the accommodation of the mer- 


chants trading to Grenada and St. Vincent's. A 
petition in their behalf was preſented by lord Shef- 
field, on the eleventh of June, ſtating that, in con- 
ſequence of inſurrections and other diſtreſſes, they 
were much injured in their property, and reduced 
to great inconveniences in their commerce; and 
praying relief This relief, being recommended 
by adminiſtration, was eaſily obtained, though lia- 
ble to very ſtrong objections. The ground of the 
petition was one of the various calamities entailed 
by the war, which, if continued, would render aids 
of the ſame nature repeatedly neceſſiry. Such 
grants tended alſo to increaſe the influence of the 
miniſter with commercial people; for theſe, being 
naturally apprehenſive of ſome ſhock to their own 
credit, in order to ſecure parliamentary aid in their 
embarraſſinents, often ſanctioned with their voices 
what they diſapproved in their hearts. 

LIX. It is much to be lamented, that, at the 
moment the nation was ſinking under the preſſure 
of ſo many burthens, the marriage of the prince of 
Wales, an event naturally calculated to inſpire the 
people with joy, ſhould be followed by circum- 
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ſtances which were likely to chill all the ardor of 
their loyalty and affection. The princeſs of Brunſ- 
wick arrived in England on the fiſth of April; the 
nuptials were celebrated on the eighth; and, on 
the twenty; ſeventh, a meſſage from his majeſty was 


delivered to both houſes, expreſſing his reliance on 


the liberality of parliament, and on their readineſs 
to concur in ſuch proviſion as they might judge 
neceflary ſor the eſtabliſhment of the prince of 
Wales, and for the gradual diſcharge of his in- 
cumbrances. This ſecond application to the public 
to pay the debts of his royal highneſs, after a ſo- 
lemn promiſe had been made that no future debt 
ſhould be incurred, was a dreadful ſhock to the 
confidence of the nation. It was alſo thought ra- 
ther unſeemly, in times of general diſtreſs, that his 
majeſty ſhould be the only perſon in the kingdom 
who did not contribute a farthing on the occaſion, 
as if his miniſters had diſſuaded him from em- 
bracing 10 glorious an opportunity for the diſplay 
of paternal regard, and of royal munificence. Va- 
rious expedicnts were ſuggeſted by the beſt friends 
both to their prince and to their country. On the 
pꝛinciple that royal embarraſſments ought to be 
paid out of royal reſources, ſome propoſed un alie- 
nation of ſo much of the crown and foreſt lands as 
would diſcharge the prince's debts : others aſſert- 
ed, that the nett proceeds of the duchy of Corn- 
wall during the prince's minority ought to be 
claimed and apphed to the purpoſe : the advocates 
tor ceconomy were of opinion, that the greateſt 


degree 
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degree of dignity, which could be reflected on the 
and character of the prince, would be by a 
temporary retirement and a diminution rather than 
an increaſe of court trappings and ſplendor: and 
Mr. Sheridan adviſed the forming of a ſinking fund 
out of the revenues of uſeleſs offices, which, aſter 
the death of the preſent holders, and as they fell, 
gradually, ſhould extinguiſh the principal: this, 
he ſaid, would be of ſervice to poſterity, would 
make our conſtitution ftable,—and would add 
tuſtre to the crown, unleſs, indeed, miniſters might 
think that it ſhone brighter in proportion to the 
gloom that ſurrounded it, and that a king was 
magnificent as his ſubjects became miſerable. Mr. 
Pitt did not avail himſelf of any of thoſe hints. 
His plan, to which the majority in both houſes 
gave their aflent, fixed the burthen on the nation, 
the prince's income being thereby increaſed from 
60,000]. to 125,0001. per annum, of which 65,0001. 
with the revenue of Cornwall amounting to 13, 000l. 
2 year, were to be ſet apart, and veſted in commiſ- 
fioners for the gradual diſcharge of the prince's 
debts, eſtimated at near 640,0001. About 60,000). 
more, to defray the expences of the marriage, of 
jewels and plate, and of finiſhing Carlton houſe, 
were alſo provided for; and a jointure of 50,0001. 
a year was to be ſettled on the princeſs of Wales, 
in caſe of his royal highneſs's demiſe. The paſ- 
ſing of a bill, at the ſame time, to reſtrain future 
princes of Wales from incurring debt, ſerved only 
to excite the ſincereſt concern in the minds of the 
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people that fuch a preventive had not been much 
ſooner adopted. | | 
LX. While “the flippery ſycophants of the 
court” were thus eager to manifeſt their zeal for 
the ſupport of princely magnificence, the diſtreſſes 
of the people ſeemed to be unfelt by the hearts of 
their repreſentatives. The fatal effects of the war, 
the death-blow it had given to trade and induſtry, 
the immenſe quantities of proviſions which had 
been ſent out of the kingdom, the failure of the 
harveſt of 1794, not anſwering the fanguine proſ- 
pects at firſt entertained, and the rigours of the 
tollowing winter, in this country almoſt unprece- 
dented in its ſeverity and long continuance, ren- 
dered the condition of the poor unuſually afflict- 
ing. They derived but a very precarious relief 
from the efforts of private charity, and the p rade 
of public contributions. The attention of the 
miniſter and his friends was ſo wholly taken up 
with other matters, that they could pay little re- 
gard to the cries of poverty and famine; and 
though the alarming ſcarcity was often mentioned 
in the houſe of commons by ſeveral members of 
the minority as a ſubject which deſerved the moſt * 
ſerious conſideration though the people had in 
many parts of the country been goaded by hunger 
to acts of violence and outrage ;—yet miniſtry 
thought it ſufficient to prohibit the exportation of 
all grain from Scotland, and to permit the impor- 
tation of grain and all other articles of proviſion 

into England duty free. 
XLI. 
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LXI. A detail of the other buſineſs of the ſeſ- 
fion, to which his majeſty put an end on the 
twenty- ſeventh of June with the uſual acknow- 
ledgments, would prove very unintereſting after 
what has been already noticed. The acquittal of 
Mr. Haſtings, or the ſpeeches of Mr. Halhed in 
favor of a poor lunatic, might afford, in a mo- 
ment of more tranquillity, ſome matter for curious 
obſervation ; but they fink into inſignificance in 
the great maſs of national concerns. The protu- 
berances of parliamentary guilt are the chief ob- 
jects on which the writer now wiſhes to ſix the at- 
tention of his fellow-ſabjects. Animated by the 
warmeſt zeal for his king; for his country, and for 
public juſtice, he would willingly hang up the 
memory of the late houſe of commons on the gib- 
bet of cternal infamy ; and he thought he could 
not more effectually accompliſh that end than by 
a fair and forcible. report of their own proceed- 


ings. 
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On the Firſt of November will be publiſhed, » 
The SECOND PART F A PLAIN TALE, S. 


Containing a Sketch of the CAMPAIGN of 1795, and 
of the moſt memorable DoMEesT1C OCCURRENCES of the 
fame period, including the riſe and progreſs of the Lox- 
Don CORRESPONDING SOCIETY, of which Lord 
GRENVILLE ill be provcd_to have been virtnally the 
Founder. 3 ke 


